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The Governor of Connecticut. 


Although he was born at Poundridge, New 
York, in 1838, Hon. George E. Lounsbury cari 
fairly claim to be a son of the state which last 
November chose him governor. His father and 
earlier ancestors were Stamford people, and 
when he was only a few months old his parents 
moved back to Ridgefield, his present home. 

Brought up on the farm and educated in the 
district school, like so many eminent Americans, 
young Lounsbury entered Yale ‘‘self-prepared,”’ 
and was graduated in the class of 1863. Three 
years later he was graduated from the Berkeley 
Divinity School. In 1867, however, he went into 
business, joining his brother and others in the 
manufacture of shoes. 

Mr. Lounsbury was elected to the state senate 
in 1894 and reélected in 1896, and his suecess in 
politics continues the family tradition. His 
father was a prominent member of the legislature, 
and his brother and business partner, Hon. 
Phineas C. Lounsbury, was governor of Connect- 
ieut in 1887-8, 
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The Prickly Porcupine. 


The sun and hunger had already told me that 
it was past dinner-time, when something black 
in a spruce-tree caught my eye—something not 
wholly black either, for there was a shadow of 
gray or white to it. I stopped and looked at the 
dark mass closely, drew nearer to it, saw it move, 
turn its small head upward and begin to climb 
toward the sky. Then I began to climb, too. 
Something akin to prehistoric “cussedness” led 
me up, branch by branch, after a fifteen-pound 
porcupine. 

When about twenty feet from the ground the 
brute stopped and I overtook him. I had kept 
the tree between us in climbing, lest by any 
means he should fall with his ten thousand 
spines pointing my way; so now I passed cau- 
tiously by him, grasping limbs which he was not 
touching and keeping a keen eye on his restless 
ubattis. 

He heard me and adopted new tactics, going 
straight out on a strong limb and then curling 
his small head out of sight under the bristling 
mass of spines which rose from his back. He 
would have done the same, I presume, if I had 
been a bear or a lynx. 

After shaking the limb for a while without any 
effect, I cut a small branch, and reaching down, 
tapped him gently in the place where his nose 
belonged. He took the hint, swung round, came 
back toward the trunk, reached it and began to 
ascend. I had on low shoes, so that my kicking 
powers were limited, but I used my toes and 





THE PORCUPINE. 


heels for pushing so that dozens of spines were 
soon attached to my shoes, the points of some of 
them slightly pricking the flesh within. 

The slow beast, though he paused often under 
my defence, did not give up his plan, but kept 
climbing obstinately higher, and driving me, little 
by little, before him. 

When he reached a limb of unusual length 
and size, directly above the one which he had 
previously used as a refuge, he swiftly crept out 
upon it until it began to bend under his weight. 
He then concealed his head as before, and raised 
the quills upon his back like a great ruff encircling 
his fat body. In this second position, with no 
strong limb overhanging him, he would have 
been safe from the attack of almost any enemy 
except man. 

I cut a strong, curving branch and freed it from 
twigs and needles, then leaning far out from the 
trunk, I tapped the creature’s head, seftly, yet 
often enough to force it to change its position. 
Swinging clumsily around, he came in toward 
the trunk and at once began to descend back- 
wards. Before I could reach the ground, he had 
reached another and a smaller spruce. This 
time he made for the top. 

_Perhaps, considering the odds, Mr. Porcupine 
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had fairly earned his freedom, but better no 
dinner than to be outwitted by a “hedgehog,” so 
I took my stick in my teeth and swarmed up the 
second tree after him. 

He climbed fast at first, and then paused to see 
whether I was coming. Feeling the tree tremble 
and sway, he went higher. Then I overtook him, 
and he prepared for my coming by hiding his 
head and spreading his quills. 

I had often heard that the porcupine could 
shoot his quills; I had been taught not to believe 
the statement. Strong in my unbelief, I climbed 
past the creature in more danger than I suspected, 
my face passing within a foot of his body. I was 
now above him, and supporting myself partly by 
the swaying tree in which he clung, and partly 
by a higher and stronger spruce toward which 
the smaller one inclined. 

Grasping my club, I renewed my gentle assault 
upon his head and nose. 1 say gentle, for a hard 
blow would have killed poor piggy, and I had no 
wish to injure him, only a determination to take 
him home for the amusement and instruction of 
my children. 

My tapping led him to seek a higher hold, and 
only by the use of both club and shoe could I 
induce him to turn back. At last, however, his 
slow understanding grasped the idea that I was 
once more above him, and that safety lay below. 
Down he went, limb by limb, often creeping out 
upon long boughs from which he was with 
difficulty induced to come in. 

At last he chose a limb quite near the ground, 
and in seeking to oust him from it I shook him 
so that he lost hold with his hind feet and swung 
oft into the air. A moment later he fell with a 
thud to the ground, but was on his feet in a 
twinkling, and lumbering away toward another 
tree. 

This time I was too quick for him, and before 
he could climb beyond my reach I inserted my 
club between him and the trunk he was clasping, 
and pried him back to the ground. 

Now both being on the ground, I had him at 
my mercy and he realized it, for all his efforts 
were directed to the recovery of his chance to 
climb. Vainly he seuttled from tree to tree, for 
at last I headed him away from the thicket, and 
farther and farther out into the clearing, until at 
last he seemed to give up the battle and lay down 
to pant. 

His small eyes blinked, his nose and mouth 
were bleeding slightly, and his whole body shook 
like jelly under his heavy breathing and the 
beating of his heart. Feeling some prickings of 
conscience at his plight, I mentally pledged the 
sufferer all kinds of juicy dainties from my 
garden. 

After he had rested several minutes 1 induced 
him to resume his march, and soon we traversed 
the hilltop and descended to a wood road in the 
hollow. The moment we reached the ruts of 
the road the porcupine swung into the deepest 
rut and held to it tenaciously. Porcupine trails 
may often be followed for long distances through 
the woods, and at times they are almost as plainly 
marked as sheep-paths. 

This wood road led directly to my house, and 
by a little patience I induced piggy to travel 
along it by fits and starts for nearly half a mile. 
Toward the close of the journey, most of which 
was under a hot sun, he showed signs of great 
fatigue, his breathing was labored and a strong 
and characteristic odor filled the air near him. 
When I touched him he uttered short, sharp, 
fretful squeaks. 

He also showed to perfection the trick which 
led me to see how careless observers might 
conclude that his species could defend themselves 
by shooting their quills. As he lay panting in 
the road I reached out my hand to touch his 
back, from which many quills had been detached 
during our struggle. With wonderful swiftness 
he struck my hand with his tail, leaving in the 
thumb and forefinger six of the tail-quills. So 
sudden was the motion and so absolute the quiet 
of body which succeeded it, that I could scarcely 
believe that it was the tail and hind quarters 
which had moved and worked my discomfort. 
The pain from the quills was acute, especially 
after I had withdrawn them, some readily, others 
only by main strength. 

At last we reached my buildings, and the 
gasping animal was placed in a cool, shaded 
spot and provided with food and water. He 
would touch neither. Hours passed, and he lay 
with half-open and suffering eyes, making no 
attempt to move. The next day his sufferings 
ended, and his soft, weak body was buried ina 
quiet corner under the birches. If I had intended 
to harm the feeble and inoffensive creature, or if 
I had not taken what I believed to be ample 
pains not to hurt him, I should have felt even 
more penitent than I did at the gloomy ending 
to my well-meant capture. FRanK BOLLEs. 





To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 
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COMPANION. 


rue PERFECTED INCUBATOR. Cash, instalment or 
rented. 4c. for cata. H. ). Moulton, Taunton, Mass. 





STAM PS. 100all diff., rarec nine. Borneo, Deccan, ete., 
10e, 58 Samoa l0e. Kst. 1 A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 





IGHEST PRICE =r Tos RAW SKINS. 
H. Crine, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 





Taught Practicall 


and offices onqete 

winoperatorey 7. ee 
COLLEGE, yo ¥ 
Y. Send for catalogue. 





Trial Free of 


a wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 
sale by all druggists. For Trial Package Free, ad- 
dress Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.H. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 





The Cyphers. 


A Triumph of Inventive and 
Mechanical Skill 


Extensive plant and long 
experience, hence a better 
incubator for less money. 

Our js6-page Iilus. Catalogue 
and Guide to Poultry Culture 
sentfor 10c. Circulars free. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 

Box C, Wayland, N. Y. 
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There is no doubt 


as to results when you use 


‘Blue Label 
Soups. 


The home cook may make de- 
licious soup one day, and the next 
something 

may spoil the 

whole dish. 

It is sure to 

be **just 

right’’ ey- 

ery time 

if it’s 


“Blue 
Label.” 


There are twenty varieties. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Shirts Keep Clean 


longer, look better, wear better ¥ 
if laundered with 


Celluloid Starch. 
Requires No Soaking. 

Never streaks, cracks nor blis- 
ters. Celluloid Starch gives a 
thin, brilliant yet pliable finish. 
Nothing like it. Try it. 

10-cent pkgs. only. At grocers’. 
Patent Waxing Pad (worth 5c.) 
given for three Trade- Marks. 














For anle by dealers or by mail. One dollar | 
per package, and money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. Can you want more? 


THE L. FOSTER CO., Williston, Vt. 
.. WRITE US FOR .. 





| TRIAL Package FREE. 

















FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled for Children. 


Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 
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| COFFEE | 





Chase & 
Sanborns 


SEAL BRAND 
JAVA~MOCHA 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Deep port wine color before 
cream, and golden after cream, 
rich, delicious, and, withal, Chase 
& Sanborn’s Seal Brand is the 
aristocratic coffee in America. 








Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT an 
convenient to send payment with order. 
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twenty years. 


Dinner Set, No. 67, 
With $18.00 worth. 


YOU CAN OBTAIN ~~ 


— = SETS, Watches, Ladies’ Waterproofs, Sewing 
ines, 
! wn BS a 4 2 ffee, S ~ 


Bicycles and hundreds of other Premiums by de- 
ours’ work selling our Tea, Co’ 
rfumes, Cold Cream, Perfumed Bath Tabl 


2 $20. 00 in Cash each week, taking advantage of the 
LIBERAL COMMISSION we allow our agents. 
Over $500,000 worth sold to Youth’s 
From a business of $25,000 
inereased each year to nearly $500,000 in I 


000182 readers ~d cand 
in 1877 our sales 


will oe seueee to mail YOU our 170-page =i Premium List with 


allow time to deliver goods before paying for them when not 
LONDON TEA CO., 


193 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hygienic Boots. 


The Ingalls Hygienic 


| $2.50 SHOE wis 


is broad-soled and low-heeled like the English 
The most Perfect-Fitting 
and Comfortable Shoe Made for Women. 


Send Stamp for 1899 Catalogue. 
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a pair to you prepaid. 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 











If your shoeman hasn’t the INGALLS HYGIENIC SHOE 
that you want, send us $2.50 and we will forward 







. We want one shoe 
dealer in each elty 
and town in the U. 8. 
to handle these shoes. , 
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timid as Virgie, 
and she did not 
sit down at table 








IN Stix CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


In which Plenty of Rope is given to Alec. 





they ate. 
though the men 
who had come 


| me not to go back and tell. 
enough.” 
“‘Kimmell’s a plumb fool,’”’ said Boss. “‘Now 





but waited on | I'd have knowed from the looks of you-uns 
the others while | that you wouldn’t go back on yore friends and 
Al-| on the South. Some folks looks like go-betweens | 


an’ some don’t.” 
| Alee flushed. 


* OSS” Jeemes—whose given name was | with Alec had taken little or no sleep during | bringing his brows together in an earnest scowl, 


Boston, no one knew why — was a} 

very tali, thin man with square jaws, | 
hollow cheeks, and a look of having been | 
dipped in a tan vat, clothes, 
complexion and all. The term 





the night, they were all in a genial mood, and | “I don’t know what I’d have done if they’d 
I’m for the South every time, 
After breakfast the horses were harnessed | but I can’t live with Uncle Mortimer and play 


Alec felt at home among them. 


left me free. 


“Now see here,” he said, | 





ON 


Votume 73. NuMBER 


$1.75 a Year. Sinai 


She was almost | happened to overhear their plans for capturing | He leaned forward and pried up a loose flake 
as small and) Uncle Mortimer, and Kimmell wouldn’t trust 
It was natural 


of bark, and then looked straight up into his 
companion’s eyes. “Do you think they’ll do 
any harm to my uncle if they capture him?” 
he asked. 

Jeemes put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“As God’s hearin’ me, sonny, I don’t know,” 
he said. ‘“‘I aim to be there and do my best for 
| the ole doc, for he saved Virgie to me onct, 
but thar’s men among us that I don’t like nor 
trust. That-thar Kimmell’s one, and there’s 
more like him. They’ve got money in Southern 
bonds, and they won’t stop at nothin’. Johnson 
in yonder’s another of ’em, an’ they’re gettin’ 

too strong for the balance of us to 
hold. We're in for anything in the 





“butternut,” which was applied to 
Confederate sympathizers within the 
Union lines, seemed to have been 
invented on purpose to describe him. 
He was standing beside the wagon 
when Alec woke, and his cheerful, 
“Mornin’, sonny, mornin’,’”’ was the 
boy’s welcome into captivity. 

The handkerchief had worked 
askew so that Alec could see with 
one eye. He pulled it off entirely 
and sat up, feeling sore and battered 
and dusty, but rousing at once toa 
full memory of what had happened. 
The cabin beside which the wagon 
had halted was the only building in 
a very small clearing surrounded 
by thick woods. 

Something in the touch of the air 
and the look of the sky gave a 
feeling that the land was high rather 
than low, but there was no outlook 
of any sort except skyward. A 
thread of blue smoke from the cabin 
went straight up to the blue above, 
and a smell of frying came out of 
the cabin door. The horses had 
been unharnessed and tethered to 
trees, and were eagerly crunching 
long, hard, white ears of corn. The 
men themselves lounged around the 
wagon, looking curiously at Alec 
while he looked curiously at every- 
thing else. Finally he pointed at 
one of the little patches where a 
hand’s breadth of crop was springing 
up. 

“Do you grow cotton as far north 
as this ?’”’ he asked. 

The men laughed aloud. The 
question of crops seemed irrelevant 
from a captive, but Hiram Jeemes, 
who understood the boy’s homesick- 
ness better than the others, sobered 
down at once, all but his eyes. 
“Yes, sonny, that’s cotton,” he 
said; “why not? You-uns is in the 
South now. No use studyin’ about 
how you got here nor where you be. 
Jus’ keep it in yore mind that you- 
uns is in the South, an’ that we-uns 
is friends.” 

“*Light, sonny, ‘light,” added 
Boss Jeemes, cordially. “It does 
me mighty proud to make yore 
acquaintance. ’Light an’ take a 
wash. The ole lady’ll have break- 
fast ready mighty soon.’ 

Alec jumped out of the wagon. 
At a word from Boss, a little girl 
came from the cabin carrying a big 
brown gourd of water, which she 
emptied into a basin near the door. 
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‘* HE HELD IT OUT TO THE CHILD 
ON THE PALM OF HIS HAND.”’ 





shape of a fair fight, but there’s 
some things we can’t swaller. Me 
an’ Hiram are bound to stick by the 
order and get these-hyar sharks out’n 
the lead, an’ strike a fair blow for 
the South; an’ if a force of us was 
to meet up with the ole doc leadin’ 
soldiers agin us, that would be one 
thing; but ontil he gets the soldiers, 
looks to me like he’s jus’ the ole doc 
that’s nussed us all. 

“But that-thar Kimmell would 
make a raid on his own mammy if 
it would save his bonds. I’m tellin’ 
you-uns the truth, sonny, for I’ve 
got to treat you a way that I don’t 
like. This-hyar’s a mighty lonesome 
spot, an’ nobody’s likely to come 
hyar lookin’ for you, but if they did, 
they’d see you mighty quick if you 
was anywhere around the clearing, 
so we've got to hide you out in the 
rocks. My orders is to put you 
there right soon this mornin’, before 
there’s any chance of the ole doc’s 
comin’ after you; but when Johnson 
dozed off 1 allowed I’d tell you how 
me an’ Hiram an’ a lot more looks 
at things—that’s all. 

“We-uns wouldn’t think hard of 
you if you was to get away, but 
Johnson’s hyar to see to that, an’ it 
wouldn’t be safe for you afterward, 
anyhow. Come along; he’ll sus- 
picion something if he wakes up an’ 
we're gone,”’ 

“You’re a mighty good man, Mr. 
Jeemes,”” Alec said. 

Boss smiled a little and held out a 
big, sinewy, brown hand. Alec gave 
it a vigorous shake, and they went 
back to the cabin. 

Johnson was still asleep; Jeemes 
found Virgie, and after a whispered 
consultation the child stole up, 
touched him on the cheek with a 
straw, and ran away. He jumped 
to his feet, looked around him fool- 
ishly, and saw Jeemes and Alec 
standing by, laughing. 

“How long is it since the boys 
left?” he asked. 

*** Bout half a hour,” said Jeemes. 
“Time we was gettin’ this young 
beanpole out o’ sight.” He went 
into the cabin and came out with a 
big coil of rope, a bottle of water 
and a corn-cake. The provisions 
went into Alec’s pockets, and 
Jeemes thrust his arm through the 
coil of rope. “Many a man from 
the 109th that was tired of fightin’ 
agin the South has found this-hyar 








After Alec had soused his face in 

the basin and cleared the cobwebs 

from his eyes, he found her still standing and 
looking at him, as quiet and alert as a rabbit 
who has heard some one whistle. The day 
before he had bought a package of candy on 
the train, and there had been a brass ring in it 
with a red glass “‘jewel.”” He happened to 
have this still in his pocket, and remembering 
it, he held it out to the child on the palm of 
his hand. She only stared at it without draw- 
ing any nearer. 

Hiram Jeemes came up and looked at it. 
“Do you-uns aim for her to take it?” he asked. 

“Yes, if she wants it,” Alec said; “‘it’s 
shiny yet, but it’s only brass.” 

“Take it, Virgie, take the pretty from the 
young man,” Hiram urged. 

The child approached slowly, made a timid 
but quick and successful reach for the ring, 
and ran round the cabin out of sight. Her 
father apologized for the shyness which kept 
her from showing gratitude, and then his wife 
came to the door to ask them all in to breakfast. 





again, and three of the men drove away ; one, 
named Johnson, stayed—‘“‘to visit Boss,” he 
said. He was a heavy-looking fellow, and 
presently, as he sat in a chair leaning against 
the side of the cabin, he fell asleep. Jeemes 
beckoned silently to Alec, and went out into 
the edge of the woods where he had felled a 
tree the day before. Instead of going to work 
he put one foot on the low stump, rested one 
hand and one elbow on his knee, and looked at 
Alec. 

“They tell me you-uns is from Tennessy,”’ 
he said. 

“Yes,” Alec answered, sitting down on the 
log. 

“An’ you favor the Confeds every time, 
*stid of the Yankees.” 

“Of course. Uncle Mortimer is the only 
abolitionist in our family’ 

“Then, sonny,” said Jeemes, “looks to me 
like that-thar Kimmell had better left you be.” 

“But didn’t they tell you?” said Alec. “I 


| the spy on him, and I don’t believe I could 
| just stay quiet in his house, when I knew 
| there was a plot against him, and wait for him 
|to be captured. I wouldn’t have told him all 
| I knew or how I knew it, but I might have put 
him on his guard. Of course if he wasn’t 
going to be hurt it wouldn’t matter, but some 
of the men said they didn’t expect to take him 
alive.” 

‘Plenty of men killed in the army on both 
sides, sonny,’’ Jeemes said. 

“But this is different,” Alec declared. “You 
too.”’ 

Jeemes shifted his position. “I might, sonny, 
I might,” he said. “I don’t hold no grudge 
again ole Doc Ford, nohow. I kin see you-uns 
would ha’ been in a mighty onpleasant fix if 
you’d ha’ been left to play your own hand. I 
reckon you’re kind o’ glad the boys brung you 
hyar.” 

“T don’t know about that, either,’ said Alec. 





know if you were in my place you’d think so, | 


rope mighty handy before now,” he 
declared. “‘You-uns aint the first 
| feller that has been hid out in the Pine Hills.” 

“No use naming any names,” said Johnson. 

Boss was leading the way across the clearing. 

He looked back at Alec. “You-uns is jus’ as 
wise when I say ‘Sycamore Flats,’ aint you, 
sonny?” he said. 

“Just exactly,” agreed Alec. “I was brought 
| like a cat in a bag, and I don’t know whether 
| I’m north, south, east or west of North Pass. 
|I only guess from the time that we came 
| fifteen or twenty miles and are still in 
| Illinois.” 
| The men made no answer, but entered the 
| woods and went picking their way through 
| the undergrowth, taking care to leave as little 
| trail as possible. Here and there gnarled old 
| pines stood among the deciduous trees, but 

Alec paid little attention to them, not knowing 
that among all the things which had impressed 
| him as Southern, these were the most Southern 
| of all, being of a Southern species and marking 
|a little belt where the flora is more like that 
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of Mississippi than of Illinois or even of Tennes- 
see. 
They grew more abundant as the party moved 
forward, and finally the rest of the forest gave 
way, and left the old pine-trees standing alone 
on the edge of a cliff which made an abrupt and 
unexpected end to the hill country and the forest. 
The rocks were of gray limestone, and where 
the line of bluff turned a little so that its sheer 
wall came in sight, Alec saw that it was hoary 
with lichens and water-worn into impressive 
forms. 

Nothing could be more different. from the hills 
on Doctor Ford’s place, and he began to wonder 
if he was a good deal more than twenty miles 
from North Pass. At the foot of the cliff was 
a marshy lake, so green with water-plants that 
the water scarcely showed. The outlet of the 
lake made a rift through the masses of lowland 
forest which closed it around its farther shore, 
and through this rift there was a glimpse of a 
distant river. 

Alec pointed to it. 
the Ohio?” he asked. 

“Just as you please,” answered Jeemes. 
“You're going to have all day to study on which 
it favors most. Come hyar.” 

Alee went to the place where Jeemes was 
standing, on the extreme edge of the bluff. 
Jeemes pointed to a small scrag of pine which 
grew far down the face of the rock. “Can 
you-uns see a little holler scooped into the rock 
behind that piney?” heasked. “It’s big enough 
for a man to lie in right comf’table, an’ anybody 
we-uns wants safe out o’ sight we lowers down 
thar. We'll let you up every night to stretch 
yourse’f a spell, an’ if things looks peaceable 
mebbe you can sleep in the cabin. It aint such 
hard lines. Anyhow, me an’ Johnson caint be 
kep’ home day an’ night to watch you-uns, so 
that’s whar you’ve got to go.” 

Johnson took the rope and slipped it under 
Alee’s arms. “It aint much to ask of you for 
a good cause,” he said. “When you're safely 
landed, untie the rope so we can pull it up.” 

‘All right,” said Alec, and the two men let 
him carefully down until he found a foothold 
beside the little pine-tree, and crept into the 
nook which some*chance of nature had hollowed 
out of the rock. Then he untied the rope, the 
men withdrew it, bade him good-by jocosely, and 
went away. 

When they had been gone a little while, Alec 
leaned out upon the pine, found that it would 
bear his weight, and then crept out and sat upon 
it to take a good survey of the situation. 

For a long way there were no footholds on 
the rock, and he was surprised at the great 
height of the bluff. About as far below him 
as he was from the top of the rocks there was a 
ledge on which one might stand, and below that 
the face of the rock was diversified by fissures 
in some of which fallen fragments had lodged or 
trees had taken root, so that from above it looked 
like an easy descent from the ledge to the level 
of the lake. But there seemed to be no possibility 
of getting to the ledge, and so Alec crept back 
into the little place where he had been pigeon- 
holed for future reference, and gazed out over 
the broad, densely wooded bottom lands. 

A few thin fleeces of smoke moved along the 
sky, marking the course of the river, and while 
he watched them he realized that as the river lay 
to the west, it must be the Mississippi, and he 
must still be in Illinois. It was a little comfort 
to be sure of what state he was in, and to know 
that North Pass was somewhere to the east of 
him, and probably not more than twenty miles 
away. 

He remembered that his uncle had said the 
flag conld be seen for twenty miles, and it occurred 
to him that it was probably in sight from these 
Pine Hills, if he could only climb up into some 
tree high enough to let him see out over the 
forest. The idea excited him, and although there 
seemed to be no prospect of climbing anywhere 
except on his stunted “piney,” it gave him some- 
thing to think of while he let the hours pass. 

About mid-afternoon he heard a slight stir 
above him. He crept out along the pine trunk 
and looked up. There stood Virgie Jeemes, 
holding by a bush at the very edge of the cliff 
and leaning over to look at him; even the impas- 
sable distance between them did not give her full 
confidence, and he had scarcely seen her before 
she ran away. But after a little while her small 
white face parted the branches of the bush and 
peered down again, and soon she thrust out one 
hand with the ring hanging like a hoop from her 
forefinger. 

“Thanky !’”’ she ventured. 

“You’re mighty welcome,” he answered. “It’s 
most big enough for two of your fingers.” 

“Pappy says they’ll grow to it,” she said; and 
then leaning a little farther out of the bush she 
whispered, “‘Pappy’s gone.” 

“Where ?”’ 

She shook her head. “Him an’ Mr. Johnson 
went right soon after they brung you-uns hyar, 
‘They ’lowed they’d be back ’fore dark, but I 
dunno where they went. They don’t never tell.” 
She twirled the ring on her finger wistfully, and 
there was a gap in the interview. 

“How did you find your way out here?”’ Alec 
finally asked. 


“Is that the Mississippi or 
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come out on purpose to make friends with him, 
out of gratitude, but she was almost too shy. 
“Want to do something for me?” he asked, with 
no purpose beyond an idle impulse. 

She nodded her head energetically. 

“Then wait a minute.” He erawled back into 
his retreat and brought out his water-bottle. 
“See, it’s empty,” he said, “but I think your 
; pappy left his rope up there under a bush, and 
| if you’ll find it and let it down to me, I'll tie the 
| bottle on and you can pull it up and fill it fresh 
for me; do you think you can?” 

She nodded her head again, and began to search 





bush and began letting it down; as the end 
dangled toward Alec his boyish scheme for doing 
something to set the child at ease and break the 
monotony developed a possibility which he had 
not dreamed of at the first. 

“Be careful!” he called. “I’m afraid you'll 
fall over if you stand up like that. Lie flat on 
the rock.” 

She lay down, and then he made her draw 
back until her big, wondering eyes no longer 
peered over the edge, and he could see nothing of 
her but her brown hands paying out the rope. 

“That's right; I’ll tell you when it’s down 
far enough,”’ he assured her, but he did not say 
a word until the end was in his hands. Then he 
asked her not to move until he could tie thé bottle 
on. For a moment he fumbled with the rope, 
then jerked it suddenly out of her grasp. 

As it slipped rattling down the face of the 
cliff, Virgie crawled to the edge and stared after 
it in consternation. Alee was looking up at her 


ruefully. “I’d like to know how I’m going to 
get my water now,” he said. “What made you 
let it go like that?” 


She gazed back without a word, and presently 
two big tears welled up into her eyes; she lifted 
her head, glanced round her through their blur, 
and then jumped up and ran away from the 
mischief she had done. 

Alee was sure she did not understand the real 
importanee of what had happened, but her 
pathetic little face reproached him for having 
taken advantage of her. “Virgie!” he called, 
“Virgie!”? but she did not come back to be 
comforted; so after a little while he gave up 
calling, tied the rope to the “piney,” and went 
down hand over hand to the ledge. He was free 
to go wherever he could. 

From the ledge the way to the foot of the cliff 
looked more difficult than he had thought, but 
after a little reconnoitring he found a place at 
one end of the ledge where he could make his 
way directly back to the top of the rocks. It 
was a sharp scramble, and he reached the top 
panting andalmost bewildered by the suddenness 
with which his escape had come about. 

Virgie was nowhere to. be seen, and he paused 
a moment to get breath. It was late afternoon, 
and the sun was sinking fast, its light falling 
across the lowland forests in visible shafts of 
gold. There was not a sign of habitation any- 
where, only a broad, outspreading loneliness. 
He turned with a friendless feeling, and went 
back into the woods, scanning every tree. 

After a while he found one which seemed to 
overtop the rest, but was not too large for him to 
climb; he climbed it, and when he reached the 
very topmost branch straightened himself and 
looked out toward the east. At first glance the 
highland forests appeared almost as unbroken as 
those of the lowlands, but in the distance he 
could make out many little gaps which he knew 
must mean homesteads, and from one hilltop on 
the horizon line the sunlight glinted back in 
small, red sparks from the windows of a house, 
although the house itself could not be seen. 

He remembered how the trees stood guard 
around Doctor Ford’s stone cottage, hiding it, 
and he scanned the sky-line of the trees through 
which these windows gleamed. In one spot the 
line rose high into the bluish haze, and from its 
highest point a. fleck of brightness twinkled a 
moment, was lost, and then twinkled into sight 
again, and he knew it was the flag! 

He choked a little as he made sure of his 
bearings, noting the trend of valleys and hill 
ranges, and when he had taken the long slide 
down the trunk from the branches to the ground 
| and stood brushing off the bark dust, he muttered: 
| “I never expected to be so glad to see that 
flag.” Mary TRAcY EARLE. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROMISING PupIL.—Some years ago a well- 
| known American pianist gave a concert at which 
| he played a duet for two pianos with a pupil. 
| The pupil, a young man of great talent, had 
| come from a small town, and one of the well- 
| to-do natives of the town went to the city for the 
| sole purpose of attending the concert. On his 
| Teta he was asked what he thought of the 
young man’s musical achievements. 

| “He’s doing as well as anybody could wish, 
| and he’ll do better yet,” replied the prosperous 
townsman, with decision. 

“He played a piece with his teacher that was 
| twenty pages long. He gave the teacher the 
| Start by five minutes, and then he clipped in, 





|} and they came out at the end nip and tuck, if | 


“Follered after you-uns an’ pappy this morn- you'll believe me. Well, sir, when I heard that, 


ing,” she explained, and then she looked at the 
glittering ring again. “It’s mighty pretty.” 
Alee smiled up at her. She had evidently 





I made up my mind we needn’t worry another 
mite about how George would succeed. 
“His teacher's considered the best piano-player 


for the rope. In a moment she found it under a, 








in this part of the country; and if George could 
do what he did at that concert, it won’t be many 
years before he’ll beat him out and out, you can 
just rely on that. 

“I’d be willing to bet, if I was a betting man, 
that in two years’ time that teacher won’t 
dare to undertake one of those two-piano pieces 
with George, unless George gives him a good 
ten minutes’ start of him!’ 
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The Minister’s Bedquilt. 


HEY voted to ask for his resig- 

nation,” said Milt ; and although 
he was seventeen, he swallowed 
a lump in his throat, and did 
: not care even if Martha Ellen 
2 knew that there were red rims 
around his eyes. As for Martha 
Ellen, the pink actually wavered in 
her firm cheeks as she stood under 
the hop-vine in the porch, and her 
face seemed to lengthen dolefully, 
from the widow’s peak—just like grandma’s— 
to the little peaked chin. 

Martha Ellen was not pretty ; some people did 
not think she was “smart,” but Milt did. He 
was in the habit of looking at Martha Ellen to 
see what she was going to do about things, but 
in this case it was clear 
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place to go to, and he was out there one Sunday 
night so late that they had to delay the prayer- 
meeting. And he didn’t give any particular 
account of himself. And he plays checkers in 
that old shanty of Gilkup’s down at the Ferry 
every Saturday forenoon! You can’t blame the 
deacons for saying that doesn’t look well for a 
minister.” 

“Are you turning against him?” demanded 
Martha Ellen, in startled reproach. 

“T guess I’m not!” said Milt. “I—I never 
was much of a fellow for sermons, but when 
Mr. Longley preaches, a fellow feels as if he 
meant him. It gets right hold of him, somehow.”’ 
Milt spoke huskily, and the red rims appeared 
around his eyes again. “And when you know 
that there isn’t such a pitcher anywhere around! 
He never did it but once—the day Ken Robertson 
sprained his wrist. Some people said it wasn’t 
dignified for a minister, but it saved the day for 
the Gileads!”’ With that Milt went away; he 
didn’t seem to think the bedquilt was worth 
talking about. 

Martha Ellen shortly afterward presented her- 
self before grandma and grandpa with the color 
high in her freckled cheeks and her eyes shining. 

Grandma was willing to give a whole breadth 
of her snuff-colored brocade for the minister's 
quilt, and as every one knows, snuff-color is 
beautiful for a quilt; and grandpa wished to 
give a piece out of his wedding waistcoat that 

was brocaded with blue 





to Milt’s mind that she 
could do nothing. It had 
been voted in the church- 
meeting to ask the Rev. 
Gilbert Longley for his 
resignation as minister 
of the Gilead church. A 
great deal the deacons 
cared what he and Martha 
Ellen thought about it! 

When Martha Ellen’s 
peaked chin quivered 
piteously, Milt pulled 
himself together and 
essayed to comfort her, 
as became a man. 

“We have never cared 
a particle about the min- 
isters before, whether 
they came or went,” 








““SOME PEOPLE KISSED MARTHA ELLEN.” 


satin roses. Martha Ellen 
said, rather grandly, that 
she was afraid she must 
limit them each to a little 
piece, because every one 
would wish to be repre- 
sented in the minister's 
quilt. 

Grandma looked at 
grandpa as Martha Ellen 
went out of the room, 
and said, “Poor child! 
she’s young; she has got 
to get used to disappoint- 
ment.” 

But Martha Ellen was 
not daunted, even by 
that. She set out that 
very afternoon, with 
grandma’s large, old- 
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he said, philosophically. 

“There was old Doctor Tukey—he was nice,” 
said Martha Ellen, meditatively. “He always 
forgot who I was, but he would give me a 
peppermint out of his vest pocket to make up 
for it; and Mr. Spence —’”’ 

“Oh, they were well enough!” said Milt, with 
a savor of condescension. “But when they ask 
Mr. Longley to resign, it’s something to us.” 

“Yes,” said Martha Ellen, dolefully; “that’s 
the difference.” 

She sat down upon the step and tucked her 
chin into her hand reflectively. Those reflective 
moods of Martha Ellen’s were, in Milt’s experi- 








“THINGS * * THAT MADB HER CHEEKS BURN.” 











ence, so likely to bring something to pass that, 
for a moment, he actually looked hopefully at 
her. 

“I’m going to make him a bedquilt,” said 
Martha Ellen firmly, at length. 

A bedquilt! Milt flung away in disdain. If 
that wasn’t exactly like a girl! 

“Not a crazy-quilt, you know,” explained 
Martha Ellen; “everybody is tired of those; 
nor with texts, because two or three people are 
likely to choose the same. Over at Corinth, 
when I was at Aunt Lupiry’s, three people 
wrote on their squares, “The Lord taketh not 
pleasure in the legs of a man;’ and it wasn’t 
nice, anyway, for the minister was very tall. 
Besides, it isn’t easy to write on silk, and I 
mean to make it of silk.” 

“There isn’t much silk in Gilead, and besides, 
what does a man want of a bedquilt?”’ said Milt, 
who could be a wet blanket upon occasion; he 
called it being reasonable. 

“Every one has a little bit of silk; even the 
boys have old neckties. I sha’n’t care if it isn’t 
handsome, nor he won’t; that isn’t the idea. 
You don’t exactly understand,” said Martha 
Ellen, slowly, which was pretty well for a 
fifteen-year-old girl! ; 

**They’ll all want to give,” she continued, “all 
the people he has been so good to—even the 
Purgatory people and the Ferry people.” 

Milt shook his head sagely. “That’s the 
trouble; he’s been too much out to Purgatory 
and down to the Ferry. Purgatory is a rough 








fashioned reticule on her 
arm, to collect pieces for the quilt; and the very 
first person whom she called on was Mrs. Deacon 
Crisp, whose husband was the leader of the 
opposition to the minister. 

Mrs. Crisp wished to be a leader, too; the 
deacon had grown rich, and she thought she 
ought to lead. Martha Ellen went to the front 
door, and so impressed Mrs. Crisp by her dignity 
that she was invited into the parlor; and while 
Martha Ellen modestly but firmly explained her 
errand, Mrs. Crisp rocked emphatically in the 
only plush platform rocker in Gilead, and uttered 
exclamations of astonishment. 

“Why, we aint on that side! Being a little 
girl, I suppose you haven’t heard. We don’t 
approve of the minister!”’ she said, as soon as 
Martha Ellen gave her an opportunity. “Look 
here, Lyman, little Marthy Ellen Snow thinks 
we're goin’ to help make the minister a silk bed- 
quilt!” 

The deacon was a little man, at this moment 
in his shirt-sleeves, and had a twinkle in his eye. 
He brought in a kitchen chair,—he said he hadn't 
confidence in jouncing springs,—and set it near 
to the platform rocker, as if for moral support. 

“If he haint enough bedclothes, we won’t send 
him out into the cold without ’em,” he said, 
facetiously. 

Martha Ellen took heart of grace, althoug) 
the color burned in her cheeks. ‘“‘I thought per- 
haps every one would like to give him a pleasant 
remembrance of Gilead,” she said. Then falter- 
ingly she added, “I thought maybe one of Olly’s 
neckties —’”’ 

Olly was the deacon’s only son. It had been 
his mother’s great ambition to send him to 
college; he had been dull in mathematics, and it 
was only by the minister’s patient, persistent 
help that he had passed the examination. 11) 
had died in his sophomore year, and the minister 
had watched with him the night before he died. 
The deacon shuffled uneasily in his chair, and 
his wife’s face flushed. 

“I thought a border of neckties would be 
kind of pretty, all ’round, and the boys all think 
so much of him!” faltered Martha Ellen. 

Mrs. Crisp turned suddenly to her husband, 
and her chin quivered. “It wouldn’t be saying 
we thought he was what he ought to be, and 
and—maybe Olly would have liked to have it so. 
And perhaps I’d better give her a little piece of 
grandma’s plum-colored pelisse, too; grandma 
thought so much,of him. You see that was 
when he first came, seven years ago, and he 
was so young we couldn’t tell how he would 
turn out.” 

The deacon shook his head doubtfully. He 
said he didn’t want to encourage checker-playing, 
ball-pitching ministers; but still, seeing he was 
going away anyhow — 

Martha Ellen’s heart thrilled as she went 
away, tightly clutching her reticule, for it 
contained four precious bits of silk from the 
leaders of the opposition—four, for Mrs. Crisp 
had said she thought it wouldn’t look well for 
the deacon, the foremost man in the church, not 
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to be represented, and his purple Sunday neck- 
ties, the only finery he ever permitted himself, 
looked so much like him that one of them seemed 
just the thing to put into the quilt! And it 
might be a duty to give a piece of her new brown 
satin, since there were so few people in Gilead 
who had silk or satin dresses. 

Little Miss Secammon wished to give all the 
silk accumulations of twenty years of dress- 
making, and begged to be allowed to furnish a 
silk lining out of her slender purse, because the 
minister had been so kind to her mother while 
she was slowly dying of cancer. 

Miss Lucia Prime, next on the list, thought 
the minister too strict in doctrine, but gave a 
piece out of her changeable parasol to show that 
she was not bigoted. And after that there was 
Mrs. Abijah Lamb, who found the minister 
wofully lax. in doctrine, but gave a piece of 
yellow silk out of the middle of her parlor tidy 
because she was not going to be outdone by 
anybody in Gilead. 

Some people kissed Martha Ellen and cried 
about the minister; others said things so harsh 
that they made her cheeks burn; but they all 
finally decided to give a bit of silk to the quilt— 
the minister would be obliged to resign anyway, 
they said, and they were only following Deacon 
Crisp’s lead. Yet as she went homeward, with 
the great reticule plump and heavy upon her 
arm, Martha Ellen’s heart was not light. Not 
one of the opposing party had shown the least 
sign of softening toward the minister. 

Milt would say that he did not know why she 
should have expected it, but Martha Ellen had 
felt in her heart that she might be able to recall 
the minister’s kind acts to the minds of some 
people who had forgotten them. 

Of what comfort to Mr. Longley would be “a 
testimonial of their regard’? when they were 
going to send him away? Perhaps Milt was 
right to scorn bedquilts! She sat down on the 
gnarly roots of the great butternut-tree at the 
end of their own lane, resolutely brushed away 
the rising tears, and put on her thinking-cap. 

Half an hour afterward she was spreading the 
pieces of silk upon the table for grandma and 
grandpa to see, and relating her adventures. 
Grandma could guess to whom almost every one 
of the bits of silk had belonged, and grandpa 
recognized the neckties, and they had such a 
good time over them that they seemed quite to 
forget the minister. 

But Martha Ellen did not forget. She pres- 
ently unfolded a plan, her homely little face so 
full of eagerness that it looked as if a candle 
were alight behind it. ‘They could sew the pieces 
together on the machine in such a little while, 
she said breathlessly ; it would not be like old- 
fashioned quilt-making, and the minister was 
not to be asked to resign until the end of a week. 
Couldn’t they have a quilting-party in the great 
unfinished barn chamber that was sweet with 
drying herbs, and already decorated with festoons 
of drying apple and pumpkin and ears of red 
and black and yellow corn? Only the women 
and the girls to quilt industriously in the after- 
noon, but in the evening the men and the boys, 
the children even, everybody in the parish—and 
the minister! 

A party! Grandpa and grandma looked at 
each other in consternation. Why, they hadn’t 
given a party since their own son and daughter, 
long since dead, were young—not for twenty 
years! And under the circumstances, wouldn’t 
it be unseemly, or at least embarrassing, to bring 
the opposing factions, and also the minister, 
together? Martha Ellen saw the dreaded ‘‘no” 
in their faces, and ran out of the room because 
she could not bear to hear it spoken. 

it was Milt who came to the rescue. “If 
Martha Ellen has an idea, you’d better let her 
carry it out,” said he, wagging his head sagely. 
He shut the door softly, and stood with his back 
igainst it. “It wouldn’t do to let her know it,” 
he whispered, impressively, “but I tell you for a 
zirl she is some!” 

There was a quilting- ! “To quilt the 
minister’s counterpane,” the invitations read, 
and people looked at each other, and said they 
didn’t know what to make of it. Some went to 
find out; some went because there used to be 
such good times at Deacon Snow’s; some, 
because they felt, with Mrs. Deacon Crisp, that 
merely to attend the quilting would not be 
saying that they thought the minister was what 
he ought to be. 

Those were the opposition ; the other side went 
joyfully, for love of the minister. So it happened 
that the great barn chamber, where the quilting- 
frame was set up, was filled with busy workers— 
women who made guesses about the pieces and 
admired the pattern and remembered old times, 
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minister’s quilt, but Milt had seriously opposed 
it. “Where would they get silk?’’ he asked. 
They would probably jeer at her; it wasn’t safe 
to approach such rough fellows anyway, he said. 

Derrick Rudd unfolded a great roll of silk that 
he carried, beautiful crimson silk that must have 
cost a great deal, thought Martha Ellen. 

“We want this put into the quilt!” said 
Derrick Rudd, in a harsh, strained voice. “You 
didn’t ask us, but we have a right, for he’s our 
friend! None of you Gilead folks ever troubled 
yourselves about us, except to threaten us with 
the law, but he came right among us, and took us 
by the hand to show us better ways. And if he 
is a minister, he’s every inchaman! And Terry 
Neil—you’d better believe we won’t forget what 
he’s done for Terry!’ 

The great rough fellow swallowed a lump in 
his throat, and the little old woman took advan- 
tage of the pause to bob a courtesy to the hushed 
assemblage and pipe shrilly, “I’m Terry’s mother 
that’s blessing the minister this day !’’ 

“He’d play checkers with Terry,” began the 
leader again, “to keep him from going across the 
river to the drinking shops every Saturday 
when Terry brought in a load of wood. Terry 
has a head for such things, and for figures; the 
minister has got him a place to help the account- 
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Artistically en- 
dowed children are 
too often sacrificed | 
in some uncongenial 


vocation. On the 
other hand, the 
converse is some- 


times unfortunately 
true,—that youths 
and maturer folk 
with slender talents, 
or mere predilection, 
“take up art” as an 
easy and refined oc- 
1 cupation, or one 
which will bring in 
Where positive evidence of | 
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}a ready return. 











By George W. Breck. 





instructors and in managing the school. Its 
expenses are borne in common and are at a 
minimum, because no profit is pocketed—none 
but instructors receive pay—and because of the 
personal and direct interest taken by students 
and instructors in their work. 

Some readers may wish to know about what it 
would cost to live in New York, including study 
at the Art Students’ League. The total cost need 
not exceed four hundred dollars a year. Tuition 
for the season of eight months, all day, six days in 
the week, costs seventy-five dollars. Five dollars 
will be needed for materials if the student is in 
drawing classes only, twenty dollars if in painting 
classes. Room and board cost from two hundred 
and ten dollars up. Seventy-five dollars would 
cover the clothes and laundering, and with 


ant in a great manufactory! He’s gone there talent is present, manifested by a real liking for | twenty-five dollars for pocket money the student 
with him now, and not a drop has Terry drunk sketching, a love for pictures or of nature, such | can get along. In other words, the expense of 
for six months, and has given the minister his | should by all means be encouraged and developed. | studying art does not exceed that of living at 
word—we'll none of us break our word to him!” | Failure to do this may be a loss to civilization and | home more than one hundred dollars. 


The old woman was crying softly. “I’ve 
brought the old man’s handkerchief; *twas all 
the silk we had.” She held up a great square 
of dingy yellow silk, with faded red spots. “If 
you could have put it in somewhere, Terry 
would have liked it well.” 


| humanity. 

| In the early days of art, centuries ago, the 
| custom was to apprentice the youthful aspirant | 
‘to a master, often at an extremely tender age. | 
| Titian was eleven when apprenticed. He thus 
became a member of a household given over to 


of experienced students. 


Economical students can do it even for less, 
and that is quite possible when several combine 
in hiring a living-room, prepare their own 
breakfasts and luncheons, and do their own 
housework. Indeed, this is the preferred plan 
With a fairly large 


“We're coming to church to hear him preach,” | the study and the practice of manifold phases of | room, or perhaps a regular studio, it is possible 


Derrick Rudd’s voice rang out firmly. 


“We | art,—painting, gilding, carving, modelling,—all | to undertake practical work as the occasion 


never thought much of churehes or ministers, but | carried on under the direction of a master mind. | offers, incidental to regular studies. 


we’re coming. We would have come before, 
only you’d all stare as if we were wild beasts!” 


| The beginner was set to work grinding color, | 
cleaning brushes, and perhaps performing menial | 


“T’ll come with ’em myself,” declared Terry | services, and so becoming familiar with every | 
Neil’s mother, “to show ’em the ways of churches, | detail of his calling. A part of the day, how- | 








for once I knew ’em well.” 

No one had presence of mind to say much as 
the rough fellows left_the room. Martha Ellen 
did call after them that their silk should be made 
into a lovely ruffle all around the quilt, and 
grandma sent Deborah, the hired girl, to ask 
them to stay to supper—an invitation which they 
declined. 

The minister looked weary and depressed 
when he rose in the pulpit the next Sunday 


| ever, was always set apart for drawing from the 
model; nor was his general education neglected. 
The knowledge and traditions of a school were 
thus imparted from master to pupil, handed 
| down in time by pupil, become master, to his 
| pupils. 
Judging from the results attained, this method | 
| Seems to be one most admirably adapted to 
develop great art, for under it that golden age of 
| art and the great men of the Italian renaissance 
were produced. Whether that system 








“ALL FINALLY DECIDED TO 
GIVE A BIT OF SILK.” 





would produce such happy results in these 
times, or whether it is possible in our days 
of independence of thought and action, 
when we are all aiming at individual 
expression, is extremely doubtful. 

Nowadays the student seeks some centre 
where art flourishes, where artists congre- 
gate, and where museums and collections 
are available; enters a great government 
school, or joins with comrades of like 
ambition classes under the direction of 
artists of their own choosing. Such centres 
are Paris, Munich, Dresden, Antwerp, 
Diisseldorf, and that great fountain-source 
of inspiration, Rome. 

In our own country New York may be 


What Must be Studied. 


The usual course of study is to start in the 
antique class, drawing from the plaster cast, 
which is drawing reduced to its simplest terms, 
as one has only to consider form, light and shade. 
For this there are morning and afternoon classes ; 
many work in both, and for a diversion join the 
sketch class, where with pencil or ink they while 
away an hour, drawing one of their own number, 
each posing in turn. 

Others work in but one antique class, combining 
with that a painting class, where they acquire 
facility in handling brushes and colors by painting 
still life, or portrait heads. A season or two of 
this practice, the time depending on the ability 
of the student, prepares one for the life class, 
where the student draws from the living model. 

With a good drilling in antique, life drawing 
is greatly facilitated; after the eye has been 
trained for proportion and light and shade, the 
new element of color, forming with light and 
shade what is termed values, is much more easily 
grasped. ‘The first season in this class is usually 
wholly given to drawing; in subsequent seasons 
the time is divided between drawing and painting. 
While it is not easy to set a limit on this period 
of study, one rarely accomplishes much in less 
than three seasons. 

During these latter seasons it is customary to 





said to have become the centre. Hee are 
to be found eminent artists from every 
part of the Union; those of American 
training, and a large proportion of those 








schooled abroad, who are wont to settle 
here on their return. Students from every 


take up composition. Subjects are given out at 
stated times, usually Biblical or classic, which 
are worked up at home and brought to the school 
|for criticism by the instructors. The order of 
merit is passed upon by a jury of instructors. 
| In this way students exercise their imaginations 


morning, and at the close of the service, in a/ state, perhaps as many as two thousand, attend | and begin to apply their knowledge to picture- 
voice that faltered, he read his resignation. He | the classes of the academic schools of art, such | making. 


had received a call from a Western church, he 
said, and it seemed expedient for him to go. He 


}as the Academy of Design, the Metropolitan, | 
| Artist Artisans, Cooper Union and the Art 


The course outlined above, if conscientiously 
carried out, ought to equip a student fairly well 


was influenced to this decision by the knowledge | Students’ League, not including those in the | for his fight inthe-world. It is not to beexpected 


that he had given dissatisfaction to many by a 
zeal which perhaps had not been always accord- 
ing to knowledge—in work which might be 
thought to lie outside his parish, but which was 
very near his heart. 

There was a hush all over the church, and 
then a murmur, tears, even suppressed sobs. 
Deacon Crisp arose suddenly to his feet. He 
began to speak formally, but his voice broke: 
“We aren’t going to hear anything of it! We 
won't let you goanyhow! And there isn’t any- 
body that’ll try to hinder you in—in the work 
that’s near your heart!’ 

A gwelling murmur rose all over the house, a 
chorus of “Amens!” and a very strange noise 
from the long back seat away back behind the 


stove. They ought to know, even those rough | 
fellows from Purgatory, that applause is not | 


seemly in church. The little old woman at the 
head of the seat—she who had once known 


and tacitly avoided discussion of the minister;| church ways—arose and shook her finger at 
and when the shades of evening began to fall, | them, and said, “Sh! sh!” frantically. If they 
those who were not to quilt, but to havea good | had had their way, every one knew what a 
time, came in such numbers that the great barn | hurrah would have gone up from that back seat! 
chamber, where they all flocked first to see the; Orrin Scammon, the leader of the choir,—he 
quilt, was fairly overflowing. | was the dressmaker’s brother,—relieved the 
When the last stitches were taken and all were | tense situation by starting the anthem. 
preparing to go down to supper, the door opened| “Blessed are the peacemakers,” they sang. 
suddenly to admit some unexpected guests—a| They had not rehearsed it, and Martha Pine 
delegation of Purgatory boys and men, with| broke down in her solo, “For they shall be 
Derrick Rudd, the ringleader in reckless deeds, | called,” and no‘one felt quite sure whether 
at their head! Behind them there slipped into| peace had really been made by Martha Ellen 
the room a little old woman, Terry Neil’s mother | Snow or by that rough crowd on the back seat; 
~Terry was another leader of the gang. | yet to many besides Martha Ellen the music 





Martha Ellen’s heart stood still; she had | seemed to soar straight to high heaven, and carry 
wished to ask these boys to contribute to the | them with it. 
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many private classes and the more utilitarian 
| schools. 


First American Art School. 


The first attempt in the way of an art school 
in the United States was the New York Drawing 
Association, organized in 1826, by young archi- 
tects, engravers and artists who wished to 
exercise their skill in drawing and painting. 
This association eventually became the National 
Academy of Design, and is to-day the leading 
organization of professional] artists in this country. 





the art movement which had its origin at the 
| time of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, a 
band of earnest New York students resolved to 
organize a class where they could carry on the 
practices of the best foreign schools. That effort 
was successful, and resulted in the establishment 
of the Art Students’ League, a codperative | 


Only a little more than two decades ago, during | 


that occasional or incidental study in an art school 
entitles or even fits one to become a successful 
painter, illustrator or decorator, any more than a 
few terms in a law school turn out a finished 
lawyer, or supply him with a practice. 

Success depends on the perseverance of the 
student and his capacity for adapting the 
knowledge acquired in a class room to practical 
purposes—it is a matter of individual enterprise, 
| perseverance and pluck. The chief concern of 
| the school or the instructors is to develop the 
| ability for expression latent in the mind of the 
| student, and to further the training of hand and 
eye, which is only acquired by daily and con- 
| tinuous practice, and not by the desultory study 
sometimes indulged in. 

At times we hear of home-made or self-taught 
artists, but it rarely happens that this sort pro- 
duces good or sound results. There may be 
occasional instances where persons isolated from 
the world have attained success under the greatest 





organization, governed and maintained by the | disadvantages, but this must always be at a great 
| students themselves. loss af time and waste of labor. Much toil and 
Young American artists, whose reputation had | trouble are saved under the guidance of competent 
preceded them, returning about this time from | critics. 
Europe, were engaged as instructors. The size| It is not well to begin the study of art before 
and importance of this school has steadily | gaining a good common education; the age of 
grown, until now more than eleven hundred | sixteen to eighteen, with the fair education usual 
students attend, for the accommodation of whom | at that time of life in our country, is sufficiently - 
there are ten life, five painting, six antique and | early. At that age a youth of moderately well- 
| three modelling classes. | to-do parents is usually trying to decide between 
| This plan proved so successful that it has been | going to college, technical school or into business. 
adopted in many of the larger cities wherever a} Starting, then, at eighteen, a period of five 
sufficient number could get together to form and | years in a good academic school of art, supple- 
maintain a class. The advantages are that the | mented by two or three years in study and travel 
| students have a voice in the selection of their | abroad, brings a boy to the point where most 
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ment for study unfortunately cannot always be 
carried out; there are many who are compelled 
in early youth to earn their own living. 

While a poor boy forced to work at some trade, 
studying at night or at odd times, may be 
handicapped in the beginning, he frequently 
overtakes his more fortunate brethren, perhaps 
by reason of the very application required of him 
to get on in the world. Many examples could be 
cited. I have in mind now an artist who occupies 
the place of leading illustrator on one of our great 
magazines. 

He came to New York from the West, worked 
as a lithographer during the day, and spent his 
evenings in the life class of the Art Students’ 
League. It was a long struggle and hard work. 
After about five years he had advanced suffi- 
ciently to warrant study abroad, and had by 
great economy saved enough from his earnings 
to support himself for a couple of years, so he 
went to Paris. At the end of that time he 
returned, bringing sketches and pictures which 
secured him prompt recognition and orders 
limited only by his capacity for work. 

I know of several who supported themselves 
by mechanical drafting while studying. One 
whose death has only recently been mourned, 


and who at one time stood alone at the very head | 
of illustrators in America, was so employed in a | 


machine shop in his youth. 


Architectural drafting, designing and kindred | 





WORKING FROM THE 


vocations are all means whereby those with an 
artistic bent may support themselves. 

Newspaper illustrating is another prolific field. 
Indeed, there are many ways in which a student 
can support himself while carrying on his studies. 
Where one’s time is divided in this way between 
work and study, it requires a longer stay in the 
classes than previously mentioned, if the student 
intends to be a painter or decorator. 

Restriction to merely local advantages is not 
necessarily a deprivation. The great majority of 
our illustrators, including the. best, were trained 
and developed here. This may be due to the 
fact that illustration is comparatively a modern 
development, at least its universal application is. 
It might be said that America started on even 
terms with the Old World in this field. Our 
illustrators certainly equal, if they do not excel, 
those of any other country. 

Some of our best painters had achieved success 
before studying abroad, where their study was 
chietly that of the galleries, and their improve- 
ment dus to that broadening of mind and increase 
of perceptive faculties brought about by travel 
and contact with a larger world. George Inness, 
our greatest landscape painter, was an instance. 

Decorators, by which is meant that class of 
painters who adorn public buildings, churches, 
great hotels and important government buildings, 
need perhaps more than any other class of artists 
to go abroad to see and study the splendid works 
of the Italian renaissance to be found in Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and in fact throughout Italy. 
Notable modern decorations are to be found in 
France. 

It is only in the last decade that we have taken 
up this branch, and as yet cannot be said to have 
produced much that is worthy, unless we except 
the Boston Public Library, and more recently 
the Congressional Library at Washington, and 
an occasional bit in a few of our churches. 

As to going abroad before being prepared, I 
would caution those whose stay must be limited. 
Until one is well drilled in the practice of drawing 
and painting, going abroad is a waste of time not 


compensated for by the slightly cheaper cost of | 


living. Students going before they know the 
bent of their own minds come back after a few 
years with no more than could have been acquired 
in America. Had they gone well grounded, 
their time would have been economized, their 
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professional careers begin. This ideal arrange-| mingling with the artists—in fine, living in the | had been ailing a bit; that luckless day he had a 


art world rather than in the class room. 

While fully acknowledging the importance of 
foreign study, especially for the painter and 
decorator, for whom nothing can take the place 


the churches and the palaces of Europe; the 
advantages of local study are yet worth enumer- 
ating: 

We have in New York a splendid museum 
containing copies of the masterpieces of sculpture 
of all ages, reproductions of the best architectural 
monuments and ornament of the different peri- 
ods, an extensive picture collection, and a great 
variety of material useful to the student. 

We have general and special libraries; that of 
Columbia College has a collection of all the 
available books in the world relating to art and 
architectural subjects. 

Picture exhibitions are here continuously cur- 
rent for four or five months. 

Our schools are better equipped than the 
European, and we have instructors who bestow 
more care and attention on their pupils. 

We may as yet lack that extensive and dis- 
criminating appreciation of the fine arts prevailing 
in the European capitals, which is so large an 
element in the make-up of that subtle condition 
termed an “art atmosphere ;” but with the spread 
of art knowledge and its practice, in which the 
| schools turning out their thousands of trained 
votaries are so important ‘a factor, it is only a 
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question of time when we, too, shall have that. 
necessary complement to the highest state of 
civilization. 

When that time does arrive, and when our 
country wishes to commemorate its history, 
glorify its heroes or give artistic expression to 
its wealth, its taste and its patriotism, then shall 
it find its artists equal to the occasion, trained, 
able and prepared. 





To Coventry and Back. 


HERE is nothing very remarkable 
in Blyville Academy. It is a 
reasonably good school, in which 
achievement is quite up to pre- 
tension, and its boys are much 
like the thousands of others who 
settle down to their books five 
days in the week when the town 

J clocks of the land strike nine. 
Some of them are bright fellows, quick 

to learn and slow to forget, and some 
acquire knowledge by the sweat of their 
brow. In short, they are an every-day 
lot, with every-day virtues and failings, and the 
especially commonplace habit of fads. Generally 
the fad of the moment is harmless enough, but 
sometimes it goes too far. There is still fresh in 
the memory of the school, for instance, the case 
of Bob Jennings, who suffered sadly because, 
once upon a time, he failed to be in the fashion. 

A few pudgy boxing-gloves were at the bottom 
of it all. Rufe Henry’s brother at college sent 
him a set, and after ‘“Top’”’ Brown’s father had 
added another, the Blyville stock grew rapidly. 
Boxing soon became the “rage’’ at the academy. 
One of the teachers, young, active and athletic, 
volunteered to give the boys lessons. 
mind, sound body,” said he, and took the young- 
sters in hand one after another. 

So far it was all very well, but the fad went 
farther. There was boxing in plenty with no 
instructor’s eye upon the proceedings; next it 
came to be the most natural thing in the world 
| for a little grievance to be settled by a bout; and 
| after a time there were encounters where the 
| grievance, if any there were, was of the flimsiest 
| nature that schoolboys could devise. 
| And then, just when a “code of honor’ was 








of those vast collections of treasure, the galleries, | 


“Sound | 


headache to make him spiritless and miserable. 
So he walked away, — “slumped,” the others 
declared,—and thereupon the school blithely sent 
| him to Coventry. 

In the case of some boys the trouble would 
| have blown over, but not in Bob’s. He was not 
a leader in any of the sports, and he lacked the 

tact to find ready methods to regain his comrades’ 

favor. It took him a little time to discover how 
completely he had fallen from their esteem, and 
when the discovery came, pride of a somewhat 
stubborn sort kept him from making overtures. 

“He has gone into his shell, like a snail,” 
sneered one academy boy. 

“He wasn’t a snail the day Tad got after 
him,” said another, with a chuckle. 

This bit of conversation was meant for Bob’s 
ear, and reached it. His first impulse, to seek 
vindication by force of fists, vanished in an 
instant. A queer doubt of himself possessed 
him. The slight was one of a dozen he had 
endured. To resent the first might have been 
easy ; to demand retraction for the twelfth was 
certainly vastly harder. Bob went home that 
afternoon, trying to puzzle out his position, and 
in the end began to dread lest he really were a 
coward. The latest jibe stung more than many 
which had gone before it. 

The next day was Saturday, and the skating 
was good. On the bank of the mill-pond the 
academy lads chose sides for a game of hockey. 

Boy after boy was called and took his place 
in one of the two groups, until Bob was left 
standing alone. 

“You'll have to take Jennings,”’ said one 
leader to the other. 

“No, sir-ee!’”? was the quick response. 
“We'll play one short.’ 

Bob did not tarry to watch the game. He 
threw his skates over his shoulder and 
walked up the hill. Coward or no coward, 
there would have been violence had anybody 
told him that he was crying. “It’s the 
wind,” he said to himself half a dozen times. 
Near the summit he left the path and 
crossed a field to avoid a party of girls who 
were hurrying toward the pond, chattering 
and laughing so gaily that by comparison 
his despondency seemed deeper than ever. 

Near his own house Bob met a neighbor, 
an elderly man, who gave him a nod, and 
then called after him, ““What’s the matter? 
Skating bad?” ; 

“No, Mr. Peck, it’s all right,’ said the 
boy, stopping reluctantly. “I—I—well, I 
didn’t care for it to-day.” 

“Something better to do, eh?” 

“No, I’ve nothing to do.” 

Mr. Peck had known many boys, but one 
who would not skate when he could was a 
novelty. With a rheumatic limp he moved 
to his young neighbor, looked him over and 
whistled. 

“Maybe you’d like a kind of chore job,” 
he said. ‘Look here, Bob, I’ve promised to take 
the family over at the East Village a couple of 
quarts of milk a day; and really, I’m not fit todo 
it. This weather—it gets me! I’m not so young 
as I was, by any manner of means. If you’ll 
take the contract off my hands, I’ll furnish the 
milk and give you half the money. What do 
you say to that?’ 

“T’ll do it, Mr. Peck,” said the boy, quickly. 
“T’ll do it, and be glad of the chance.”’ 

The “East Village’ consisted of three small 
houses, only one of which was habitable. Some 
years previously a speculator had attempted a 
“boom” on the strength of a new railroad. 
Some cottages were run up, many big signs 
painted; and the railroad went by the new 
village—at the bottom of a fifty-foot cutting. 
Whereupon the project languished. One or two 
houses were moved away, another was burned, 
a few others fell down. For months nobody 
had lived there, until a family coming to the 
town rented the best of the ruins. 

Nobody in the town seemed to know anything 
of the newcomers. Even Mr. Peck could only 
say that they kept within doors, and that his 
bargain had been made with a little girl, acting 
as envoy from her mother. 

By road—or rather by the abandoned route of 
a once projected highway—the East Village was 
nearly a mile from where Bob Jennings lived. 
Half the distance could be saved by a short cut 
across the fields and through a neighboring bog, 
which was frozen hard the first time Bob crossed 
it. 

Perhaps the walk in the clear, cold air, and 
the climb up the little hill on which the cottage 
stood, did him good; perhaps the mere fact of 
having something to do was a mental tonic. At 
| any rate, when he knocked at the door of the 
| Shabby house his spirits were better than they 
| had been for hours. The girl responded to his 
| summons. 
| She was a thin, almost weazened bit of 
| humanity; very timid, Bob decided, for she 
| opened the door but a few inches, and seemed 
| on the point of shutting it hastily when she saw 
| a stranger on the step. 

“I’m going to bring the milk for a while,’”’ he 
| explained. “Mr. Peck asked me. He isn’t 
| well enough to come every day.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, and then she added, 








| 


two or three years could then have been spent | in a fair way of development, Bob Jennings | “Thank you, sir,” as she took the can which he 


in studying the great works of the past, the 


galleries, the salons, in out-of-door work and in | 


refused pointblank to face Tad Reynolds. 
Older heads might have found excuses. Bob 


| held out. 
As Bob trudged homeward the words came to 
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him over and over again. ‘Thank you, sir,” 
was a most common expression, as he knew very 
well, but the “sir’’ was as balm to his wounded 
spirit. It was something to be regarded respect- 
fully even by a girl who lived in a ramshack/e 
cottage and looked as if she had not enough to 
eat. 

While the cold, clear weather continued, Bx} 
made his daily trips to the East Village wit!) 
something like alacrity. With his schoolfellows 
things were going worse than ever, and he w:s 
snubbed more offensively. There had been a 
great excitement on the mill-pond while thie 
Saturday’s game of hockey was in progress. .\ 
boy had broken. through the ice and been 
gallantly rescued; and the school had a hero. 
Everybody was talking of Tad Reynolds’s coo)- 
ness and bravery. 

As Tad rose in public esteem, Bob, who was 
supposed to hate him, naturally lost the litte 
favor that had been left to him. No wonder he 
was glad of the excuse which the daily erran(| 
to the cottage gave for being out of the wa) 
Every day the little giri thanked him for the can 
of milk, and called him “‘sir.’”” Poor Bob began 
to get most of his comfort in life from that little 
word. 

A heavy snow-storm increased the difficulties 
of his journey, but he resolutely crossed the 
marsh to the cottage. Indeed, he had almost 
broken a path, when another fall of snow and a 
following snap of bitter cold weather at once 
undid his work, and made the tramp harder 
than ever. One day he returned with a frost- 
bitten ear; the next the other ear was similarly 
affected. Then came the great storm of the 
winter, when the snow was heaped up in enor- 
mous drifts, when all the roads were blocked 
and fences disappeared, when people tunneled 
passages from house to barn, and nobody thought 
of going for the mail. Yet even when the storm 
was raging, Bob went to the East Village. 

It took him a long time to reach the cottage, 
and it was a half-frozen boy whom the gil! 
greeted as she opened the door. This time she 
invited him to enter the house, and sat in open- 
eyed silence, watching him as he underwent the 
painful process of thawing out before the kitchen 
stove. How he made the return journey he 
hardly knew, but make it he did, stumbling and 
falling, with aching limbs and benumbed hands 
and feet. He was badly frost-bitten, of course. 

The next day’s task was torture, and so was 
the next. A fall lamed him so that he hobble: 
as clumsily as Mr. Peck, but he did not give in. 
In some vague fashion he seemed to be proving 
something to himself, and with equal vagueness 
he thought that that something would be wort) 
all his pains. 

A fortnight after the big storm Bob found his 
occupation gone. The family had left the 
cottage, and East Village was again deserted. 
So he was told one morning by Mr. Peck, who 
in turn had his information from Squire Beecher, 
the oldest lawyer in the town, who in some way 
had gained knowledge of the strangers’ existence. 
Their departure was sudden, but they paid their 
bills ; ,that was the limit of Mr. Peck’s acquaint- 
ance with the incident. Bob heayd the news 
with genuine regret. 

At the academy his existence was no pleasanter, 
and the weeks wore away with dismal slowness. 
The boy’s isolation preyed upon him. There 
was less, perhaps, of open hostility displayed, 
but cool and carefully studied neglect was quite 
as marked as ever. 

Unfortunately for Boba youthful philosopher’s 
opinion had been accepted as precisely fitting his 
case. “Jennings is no good, and never was,” 
quoth this observer; “fact is, we’ve just found 
him out.’’ It was hailed as the school’s verdict. 

About this time Bob Jennings began to think 
of running away. He found a county map in 
his father’s office, and traced the highways and 
railways; he took to reading books of voyages 
in the South Seas and of African discovery ; 
and he acquired a fairly accurate notion of the 
present reservations and fighting strength of 
the principal Indian tribes. But Bob did not 
run away—which, on the whole, was lucky for 
him. 

In Blyville Academy “the Fourth’’ does not 
necessarily imply Independence Day. It may 
mean March the fourth, for every year upon that 
day the pupils march in parade to the Town 
Hall, and recitations are given and compositions 
read and bouquets bestowed; and the wise men 
of the town make wise speeches, and sometimes 
the Founder’s Medal is bestowed. 

But that does not always happen; far from it. 
To win the medal one must have done something 
very brave. By some of the boys it is held that 
the mysterious deed, under which in some way 
proceeds the money to buy the medal, requires 
that life must have been saved. 

No medal had been bestowed for four years, 
but everybody felt comfortably sure that the 
time had come when Tad Reynolds’s feat at the 
mill- pond was to be suitably acknowledged. 
Bob himself, an attendant at the ceremony 


| against his will, and stowed away in a corner of 


a bench, with a most unfriendly space between 
him and his next neighbor, felt convinced of it. 
When the critical moment came, he fixed his eyes 
squarely on the rusty brass of the Town Hall 
chandelier and listened to the words of Squire 
Beecher, chairman of the academy trustees an‘ 
presiding officer on this great occasion. 

The squire’s speech was smooth and ornate, 
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and soulless and brief. To Tad was granted | the harbor of Panama. A small steam-launch 
only a short space of delightful expectancy, and | was provided in which they made their rounds, 
then his name had been pronounced, he had | and on holidays they sometimes used this boat 
marched forward to the platform, the ribbon of | for excursions to other points on the bay. The 


the medal had been pinned upon his coat, and 
the boys were cheering and the girls were 
clapping their hands, while the galleries were 
white with waving handkerchiefs. 

Bob kept his glance still fixed on the chande- 
lier, and listened confusedly. Tad had won his 
honors fairly ; he knew it and did not begrudge 
him their enjoyment. Yet, after all, it seemed a 
queer world where one boy should have so much 
and another so little, where if only a fellow’s 
luck were not — 

A stir of the sort an audience makes when 
something not on the programme seems about to 
happen, brought Bob out of his meditations. 
Squire Beecher, by all precedent, should have 
sat down in his armehair after presenting the 
medal, and some other dignitary should have 
come forward; but here was the squire at the 
front of the platform, his frock-coat unbuttoned, 
—a mark of unusual excitement on the part of 
the wearer,—talking not as if he were making a 
speech, but as if he were telling a story in which 
he took a deep and personal interest. His voice 
was not raised, but nobody in the hall missed a 
word he said. 

He was telling the people a story of suffering, 
of want, of starvation, or something very near it ; 
of biting winds and nipping cold; of a family, 
poor and proud, among strangers; of a mother 
stricken with illness, unable to help herself, and 
cared for by a child burdened beyond her years ; 
of long days and nights of uncomplaining endur- 
ing; and at last of the coming of a brother only 
too happy to end a long feud; and to bear away 
with him the mother and daughter to comfort if 
not to plenty. The squire told his story well, 
as if it thrilled him. 

The little children in front shivered when he 
spoke of the stormS of winter, and when he 
depicted the scene of reconciliation, the hand- 
kerchiefs in the galleries were to be seen again, 
this time clasped in gloved hands and furtively 
wiping away tears which nobody pretended to 
notice. 

There was a moment’s pause in the squire’s 
speech before he went on; but now he was 
telling them the best of his story. Somebody, 
he said, had saved the lives of the two in the 
lonely house; had done what few men would 
have dared to undertake in the face of the 
fiercest storm the region had seen in years; had 
carried the pair food, which had kept alight the 
spark of life and made possible the happy 
conclusion. 

And, therefore, the trustees, exercising the 
diseretion vested in them, had voted without 
dissent to award, for the first time since the 
founding of the fund, a second medal in a single 
year, for bravery and faithfulness on the part of 
a member of the school. It was steadfast 
courage displayed in a humble undertaking by 
one who‘builded better than he knew, and upon 
whose efforts depended vastly more than he 
could possibly have known. 

“Robert Jennings!” rang the squire’s deep 
voice. s 

The great event was over, the older folks had 
gone their ways, discussing it, while the school- 
boys were grouped about the Town Hall steps. 
Tad Reynolds was with them, but the glitter of 
his medal no longer held their gaze. All were 
looking with shamefaced eagerness at a boy who 
stood hesitating as if in doubt whether to advance 
or retreat. He, too, wore a medal, but it was 
as disregarded as Tad’s. For him, as for the 
others, the last half-hour had wrought a great 
revulsion of feeling. 

Glancing down at the faces upturned to his, he 
seemed to see not the enemies of later days, but 
the friends of the time that seemed years ago. 
Ife made a few steps forward, faltered and 
halted. Tad Reynolds mounted a step. 

“Bob!” he said, huskily, “I—we—all of us, 
we —” 

Bob Jennings’s hesitation vanished. “Oh, 
fellows!” he cried, and sprang toward Tad with 
outstretched hand. W. T. NicHoLs. 
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Strangely Found Pearls. 


FTER the failure of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps’s first grand effort to excavate 
the Panama Canal, there ensued 
a depressing period when for 
several years nothing whatever 
was done, and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of expensive machin- 
ery lay exposed to wind and 
weather, and to thieves who 
carried off immense quantities 
of plunder. 
At length an attempt was made to stay these 
losses. Painters were employed to coat. the 
xcavators, dredges, cranes, dragues, locomo- 
ives and other machines with waterproof paints, 
and guards were sent to patrol the line of works. 
Among the guards were a young American 
‘hose name is given as Edmond Harris, a Hol- 
iander named Van Vleck, from Rotterdam, and 
one Michael Doohey, an Irishman. Their busi- 
1@88 was to care for the marine dredges in the 
“Boca,” or western end of the canal trench, near 








most interesting of these jaunts, and one attended 
by a curious .adventure, was to the ruins of! 


‘* SOMETHING BETTER TO DO, EH?”’ 


Panama Viejo (Old Panama), six or eight miles 
south of the modern city. 

Old Panama, the city first built by the Span- 
iards when at the zenith of their New World 
prosperity, was taken, plundered and burned by 
the buccaneer Morgan in 1671. For a century it 
had been the richest city of the Western Hem- 
isphere, containing at one time fully seventy 
thousand inhabitants, and being called from its 
position, “The Gate of the New World.” 
Hither were brought the spoils of Peru, by 
Pizarro, and gold and silver in vast quantities 
from the newly opened mines. A well-paved 
highway connected it with Puerto Bello, on the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus. 

Of Old Panama nothing now remains except 
the crumbling walls of the churches and palaces, 
overgrown by vines, in the midst of a dense 
tropical forest. One lofty tower alone rises 
above the tree-tops, that of the Church of St. 
Anastasius. 

Steaming in here at high tide, our three 
adventurers entered a bayou, or creek mouth, 
leading beneath a stone bridge, the arch of which 
is still standing, to a land-locked lagoon which 
once formed the city’s haven for small craft. 

Here they left the launch, and first crossing 
the old stone bridge, visited the church-tower. 
Then they wandered curiously about the site of 
the old town. The place is now wholly over- 
grown with jungle, and to move about or to 
follow the lines of the old streets it is necessary 
that a machetero, or man working with a 
machete, should go in advance and literally 
cleave out a path. Pablo, the half-breed fire- 
man of the launch, undertook this task, but was 
soon covered by garrapatas, or wood-ticks. 
While he was clearing himself of them, Mike 
Doohey took up the machete and cut a path 
for several hundred yards, over old walls and 
vine-grown masonry, when to his great discom- 
fiture he suddenly discovered a large hooded 
viper clinging to his boot. The reptile had struck 
its fangs into the leather, but fortunately had not 
been able to bite through it. 

This was too much for the Irishman. 

“T wish yez joy of your walk, gentlemen,” said 
he. “For mesilf, I shall lave ye the snakes and 
the bugs, and go back to the launch and shmoke 
me pipe!” 

He left them abruptly, and Pablo resumed the 
machete, all keeping a sharp eye out for snakes. 
They had gone on but a few yards when a 
tremendous yell from Mike caused them to turn. 

“Vell, I vonder what next shall be de matter 
vid de Irishmans!”’ exclaimed Van Vleck. 


Harris went hastily back. ““Mike! Mike!” he 
shouted. “What’s the matter? Where are 
you?” 


At first he got no reply, but heard a strange 
gurgling, swashing sound, as of water, that 
seemed to come from the earth near-by. Then 
came a muffled cry of “Help! Help!” 

Harris then caught sight of a hole in the thick 
verdure and vines of the path over which they 








had just come, and approaching, found that Mike 
had fallen down the deep shaft of an old Spanish | 


of the dimensions of the hole. It was six or! An English dealer at length rated the market | 
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seven feet across; they had walked unsuspect- 
ingly along the very brink of it. 

“Is the water deep, Mike? Can you get a 
foothold, to keep your head out ?’”’ Harris shouted 
down to him. 

“Little enough!” cried Mike. ‘Sure it’s deep 
as the say and cowld as the 
grave!”’ 

Harris had a surveyor’s tape- 
line in his pocket. He threw the 
reel end down, holding fast to 
the other. 

“Catch hold of that,” he cried. 
“Easy! Don’t break it. It will 
help you to keep your head 


line from the launch.”” He sent 
Pablo off at a run to fetch the 
line. 

Some minutes elapsed before 
it could be brought, and mean- 
time Mike had to support as 
little of his weight as possible 
by the tape which Harris held, 
and barely kept his head and 
neck above the cold well water, 
like a bullfrog at the margin of 
a tank. 

Van Vleck then tied a loop in 
the end of the launch-line and 
lowered it. 

“Now get your foot in that 
loop, Mike, and then seize hold 
above, and we will pull you 
out!’ Harris called down to him. 

The combined strength of the 
three barely sufficed to haul the 
Irishman up. Foot by foot they 
hoisted him, dripping and trying 
to aid them by catching toe-hold 
and finger-hold here and there 
in chinks of the old masonry. 
The well had been lined up 
with stone blocks, in cement. 

They had him within a few 
feet of the top when his toe 
dislodged one of the stone blocks 
and it fell down with a splash. 
But the next moment Mike got 
his arms out and was dragged forth, a very wet 
and slimy object. 

“Bad ’cess to the haythen that leaves their 
wells oncovered,” were his first words. But 
something about the hole in the wall from 
which the stone block had slipped appeared to 
interest him, for all dripping as he was, he got 
down on his knees and looked down at it. 

“I’m thinkin’ that was a very quare hole,” 
he said to Harris. “D’ye know, I fancied I 
caught the glint of a bottle as I passed 
that hole, sor.’’ 

Harris and Van Vleck laughed, think- 
ing this a hint that Mike desired some- 
thing to warm him up. But he was not 
joking. ? 

“Sure, I can see the nose ay it now!’ 
he exclaimed. “Wait a bit, while 1 put 
me fut in the noose av the rope again, 
and thin hould on tight while | take a 
peep down.” 

They let him down a few feet, when 
he drew out from the hole in the well 
wall a large, square-shouldered bottle of 
very clumsy shape. 

“I have it!” cried Mike, and they 
pulled him out again. “And now did 
yez ever see the likes of that for a 
bottle!” he exclaimed. “Bedad, but 
the ould stopper is no better than punk. 
What do ye make of it, sor?’”’ he asked, 
and handed it to Harris. 

The bottle was a lopsided affair of 
impure green glass, and contained what 
looked through the glass like small 
bullets. Harris picked out the stopper, 
which was of wood wrapped in crum- 
bling leather. Some moments were 
required to extract it. To their great 
surprise, the round, bullet-like objects proved to 
be large pearls, some of them very beautiful. 
There were a hundred and forty-nine of them. 

Van Vleck, who had seen jewels and pearls in 
Holland, was of the opinion that they were of 
great value. 

Their first thought, after looking at the con- 
tents of the bottle, was to search the hole in 
the wall for further treasure. But they found 
nothing except a small, moldering box with 
silver crockets at the corners. This being 
opened, was found to contain discolored parch- 
ments, evidently of the nature of royal letters, 
or deeds of gift or conveyance, and also exactly 
a hundred Spanish gold coins of apparently 
about the weight and value of a doubloon. 

“Well, Mike, this is your find,” Harris said to 
him. “I congratulate you.” 

“Faith, then, how wud I have found it if yez 
hadn’t pulled me out of the ould well? Tell 
me that, sor!’’ exclaimed Mike. 

“What is your idea, then ?”’ Harris asked him. 

“Share and share alike, sor. There wud be 
no other fair way.” 

“Including Pablo?” 

“Sure! Didn’t the nayger help pull me out?’ 

They steamed back to the city and showed the 
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value at three thousand, three hundred and ten 
pounds, or not far from sixteen thousand, five 
| hundred and fifty dollars. 
| ‘They had little doubt that this bottle of pearls 
and the box had been concealed in the well at 
| the time when the city was taken by the pirates, 
more than two centuries ago, and that the person 
who secreted them had perished in the sack of 
| the town. Tliere could be no hope, therefore, 
| of finding the rightful possessors. 

It will not be thought strange that the three 
canal guards went again and again to the ruins 
of Panama Viejo, searching for other old wells, 
and sounding them with grapple-hooks in the 
hope of finding other similar caches of old-time 
wealth ; but they found nothing more. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
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ROMEO. 


Y elephant, Romeo, was a murderous 
brute. Before coming to this country 
he had killed three men, and after his 

arrival he killed four more. 

I bought Romeo in Berlin in the late forties. 
On the journey to this country he killed his 
keeper on shipboard. Later he killed Joe Nobles 
in Pittsburgh, Frank Gray in Louisville, Calvin 
Porter near Indianapolis, and little Eddie Smith 
near Yonkers, N. Y. The great creature either 
killed or frightened away every person who had 
the care of him but one, and that was a keeper 
of his own selection. The story of how the 
selection was made is interesting. 

It was at a little town in Dutchess County, 
New York. A throng of idlers surrounded the 
notorious elephant one morning. Among them 
was a twelve-year-old boy, named Arthur Searles, 
the son of a local mechanic. He unconsciously 
stood dangerously close to Romeo, who suddenly 
put out his trunk, grasped the lad around the 
body, and raised him to his back. 

When he had securely seated the boy, Romeo 
lowered his trunk and left him there, more 
surprised than frightened. The keeper, believing 
that another tragedy was imminent, called to the 
boy to slide down the creature’s side while 
Romeo was eating some peanuts, of which he 
was very fond. This the lad did; but no sooner 
had his feet touched the ground than he was 
again caught up and seated upon the elephant’s 
back. Three times Arthur Searles attempted to 


escape, but each time the elephant recaptured him. 

An alarmed messenger summoned me, and I 
arrived on the scene in time to see Romeo foil 
the boy’s third attempt at escape. 
thought struck me. 


A happy 
I promised the lad five 








ROMEO AND HIS BOY CAPTIVE. 


dollars if he would remain and ride on Romeo in 
the street parade, which would soon take place. 
The little fellow smiled faintly, and said that, as 
Romeo would not let him go, he would have to 
| stay and earn the five dollars. As a result, half 
an hour later Romeo paraded the streets of the 
town peacefully and contentedly, with the boy 
| on his back, to the great surprise of the citizens. 

The line of parade led directly by Arthur 
Searles’s home, and when his horrified mother 
saw her son perched upon the back of the noto- 
rious elephant, whose record was familiar to 
nearly every one, she was almost too frightened 
to protest; but she followed her boy and Romeo 
throughout the parade, until she saw the elephant, 
when he arrived at the exhibition grounds, raise 
his trunk and tenderly set down his youthful 
rider. 

At once I sought the boy’s father, and so 
arranged matters with him that when the circus 
left town Arthur Searles went with it as Romeo’s 
keeper. 

This was the only master that Romeo never 
attempted to harm. But the elephant gradually 
grew more and more intractable, until, to keep 
him anywhere within bounds, Arthur Searles 
had to sleep beside him. Even this was effective 





pearls to a dealer there. The man was astonished | only for a short time, and Romeo gradually 
well. With Van Vieck’s aid, Harris quickly | at the size and beauty of many of them, and | became such a constant source of anxiety that it 
pulled away the vines and gained a better idea | would not say what he thought they were worth. | finally was necessary to have him killed. 


DAN RIcE. 
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Current Topics. 


Egyptian commercial returns for the 
last year report the sale of more than two million 
live quails to Eurepean countries. ‘The item 
is a curious and confirming commentary upon 
the story of the feeding of the Israelites with 
quails in an adjacent and similar territory. 

Five hundred clerks in Havana have 
started a movement to close the stores at seven 
o'clock, that they may study English at the night 
schools. “Will the boy from the country spend 
his evenings at a dime museum,” asked Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, recently, ‘‘or at a business 
school?” ‘The result in either case is not limited 
to the English or bookkeeping learned ; it concerns 
the future destiny of the man. It may even con- 
cern the future destiny of Cuba or the United 
States. BR bb 

Defective hearing among school children, 
though less common than defective sight, is not 
a matter which teachers can overlook, and pupils 
are sometimes blamed for stupidity or heedless- 
ness, when a cold in the head or some slight 
inflammation of the tonsils has dulled the sen- 
sitiveness of the auditory nerve and made it 
difficult to be sharply attentive. If a child 
breathes through the open mouth, the teacher 
should recognize nature’s own sign that the 
channels are obstructed. One authority says 
the case can be tested by trying whether the 
ticking of a watch can be heard threé feet from 
either ear. 


It was thought worth while to cable 
from London to New York, the other day, that 
because the thirteenth of January fell upon 
Friday this year, the people of Brussels were 
many of them depressed and apprehensive. 
Few letters or telegrams were despatched, busi- 
ness was stagnant, the theatres’ deserted, and 
calamities were predicted for the coming year. 


Repetition of this foolish superstition tends to. 


spread it and to keep it alive, to the discomfort 
of weak minds. Our days are what we make 
them. Their good or evil consequences are in 
ourselves; and as to the rest, unforeseen or 
undeserved misfortune has, like death, all days 
for its own. 


The medical committee of the city 
council of Glasgow issues to the physicians in 
its pay or in charge of dispensaries, a general 
direction that in prescribing alcoholic remedies 
they shall be careful to have it understood that 
these are medicines, and not merely popular 
stimulants. Such remedies should be put up 
in medicine bottles, labelled with directions as to 
the time when they should be used and the amount 
touse. It is well to combine the alcoholic ingre- 
dients with other preparations, so as to disguise 
their tempting qualities. The large number of 
eases in which the alcoholic appetite has acquired 
a fatal hold through the carelessness of doctors 
fully justifies the caution of the Glasgow author- 
ities. Se 

Hypnotism and its effects were the sub- 
ject of a paper read recently before the British 
Medical Association by its writer, Doctor Milnes 
Bramwell, who has used this mysterious power 
professionally in his practice. In the discussion 
which followed, the majority of the physicians 
present recognized the remedial effects of hyp- 
notism in mental diseases, or in the various ills 
arising from insomnia or depression. They were, 
however, positively of the opinion that its general 
application should not be encouraged, since its 
various and varying phenomena are only partly 
understood by physicians themselves. On this 
point the opinion of the celebrated Doctor Bene- 
dict, professor of neurology at the University of 
Vienna, is worth remembering. He has had 
thirty years’ experience in hypnotism, with 
exceptionally favorable opportunities for correct 
judgment. He declares that it may become 
dangerous to the nerves, to the intellect, to the 
strength of will, and to the general character of 
the patient. Sait 

Staid Philadelphians indulged in unwont- 
edly noisy jubilations on New Year’s eve, in the 
face of one of the fiercest snow-storms the city 
has ever known. The new clock in the city hall 
began its record of time at midnight, and 
thousands of enthusiastic citizens assembled to 
congratulate the clock and themselves, and 
indulge in rejoicings through tin horns and 
strenuous throats. The clock stands at the 
greatest height of any in the world,—three 
hundred and seventy feet,—and it is exceeded in 
size by but two, those of the Mechlin Cathedral 
and the House of Parliament in London. The 
immense hands are moved by compressed air, 
sent through tubes from mechanism two hundred 
feet below. The flow of the air is directed by a 
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“master-clock ”’ which, in turn, receives and 
transmits the time by telegraphic connection 
with the Washington observatory. The clock 
is iuminated at night, and can be seen at a 


| distance of two miles. 
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INDEPENDENT. 
That’s the old Amerikin idee. 
To make a man a man, an’ let him be. 
“Hosea Biglow.” 


An Ambassador’s First Visit. 


HEN anew ambassador arrives in London | 


he does not feel at liberty to accept any 

invitations until he has been received by 
the queen. If the queen is at Windsor or at 
Osborne, this audience is granted without delay. 
If she is in Scotland, or in the south of France, 
the ambassador must await her return before 
making any public engagements. Etiquette 
requires him to pay his respects to the sovereign 
before accepting hospitality from her subjects. 

An ordinary visit to the queen is made on 
what is called a “dine-and-sleep” invitation from 
the Lord Steward. The new ambassador takes 
his predecessor’s letters of recall and his own 
credentials, and presents them to the queen. He 
dines at the royal residence as the queen’s guest, 
and converses with her on the friendly relations 
of the two countries. After dinner he takes 
leave of the queen, and retires to his room to 
write private letters on paper bearing the royal 
crest. The next morning he breakfasts by him- 
self, and is driven in a royal carriage to the 
station for the London train. C 

After this formality the new ambassador is 
the duly accredited representative of his govern- 
ment, and is at liberty to accept general invita- 
tions. When his mission is at an end almost the 
last visit which he pays is a similar one for 
taking leave of the sovereign. 

While court etiquette is rigid in England the 
queen is cordial in manner, and unaffected in 
speech, and has a talent for making her visitors 
feel at ease. The new ambassador is put on the 
level of a personal friend. 


42> 
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Tolstoi and the Tsar. 


EW incidents have occurred in many years 
more memorable for what they express 
or signify than the recent meeting of the 

Tsar Nicholas II. with Count Tolstoi. 

Intending to return through Moscow from one 
of his southern journeys, the tsar found that the 
town in which Tolstoi lives would be one of 
the refreshment stations on his route, and he 
sent the count a carefully worded note inviting 
him to an interview. 

The meeting took place, Tolstoi wearing the 
simple garb of a laborer and attended by a 
few of his peasant friends, and the Emperor of 
Russia with his magnificent suite, dressed in 
brilliant uniforms. 

Nicholas talked of his celebrated peace procla- 
mation, and evidently wished to know his famous 
subject’s opinion of it. The great philanthropist 
commended his motive in proposing the disarm- 
ament of nations, but courteously intimated that 
in this grand work his majesty himself would be 
expected to set the first example. 

What was said during that remarkable inter- 
view, however, could hardly be more important 
than the fact that two such men met and gave 
audience to each other. Representing what they 
did, their talk was like a conference between the 
fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the person of the tsar were embodied all the 
traditional ideas of human inequality. Count 
Tolstoi stood for man as man. One was 
incarnate autocracy; the other was incarnate 
democracy. One represented a Christianity 
which interprets Christ in its own way; the 
other represented a Christianity that takes Him 
at His word. 

Rarely have two men of opposite culture stood 
side by side facing the world’s future who would 
influence the world’s future more than this prince 
of rank and riches and this champion of the poor. 


~ 
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Wise Dutchmen. 


N the problem presented to the United States 
by the Philippines, it is of interest to note 
the methods which have made the Dutch 

East Indies a strikingly prosperous colony. 

The people of both groups of islands are of the 
same original Malay stock, and possess many 
characteristics in common. They are by no 
means an easy people to govern, but under 
favoring conditions have shown themselves 
docile, peace-loving and industrious. The Dutch, 
in some respects the most matter-of-fact people, 
have shown great wisdom in dealing with the 
natives in their East Indian colonies. They 
have not interfered with their habits of life, or 
with their superstitions, and by recognizing their 
local and tribal authority, have acquired full 
control over them. A writer in Harper’s 
Weekly, in describing the peculiarities of the 
natives, gives the following illustration of their 
simplicity, and because of their confidence in 
their rulers, their ready submission to civil 
authority: 

“They are all children, with the most innocent 
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notions of justice and punishment,” said the 
governor of a Dutch settlement in Java toa 
recent visitor. “A man is arrested on suspicion 
of having stolen some cocoanuts, and in my 
capacity as justice I question him. 

“ ‘Did you steal the cocoanuts ”’ 

“*Yes, worthy governor.’ 

“*Who saw you do it?’ 

** ‘No one, worthy governor.’ 

““*Why did you steal them?’ 

“ *The demon impelled me to.’ 

“ ‘Ought I to punish you ?’ 

“ ‘Certainly, worthy governor.’ 

“So I commit him to jail for a time, and he is 
satisfied.’ 

‘The Dutch governor issues no orders direct to 
the people. Everything goes through the native 
regent and his subordinate chiefs. ‘To them the 
governor is their “elder brother.” The regent, 
upon learning the wishes of the governor, tells 
his people that he has consulted with his “elder 
brother” and decided upon this course or that. 
The Dutch authority is thus maintained without 
resentment on the part of the natives. 

Let us hope that as the United States is now 
called upon to play the part of “elder brother’’ 
to the Filipinos, the duty may be performed with 
the intelligence, patience and sincerity shown by 
the Dutch government in their East Indian 
possessions. 
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HAPPINESS. 


Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 
Tennyson. 


or 


The Treaty With Spain. 


HE Treaty of Peace with Spain was ratified 

by the Senate of the United States on 

February 6th by a vote of fifty-seven to 
twenty-seven—more than the necessary two- 
thirds. It was passed without amendment ; and 
by it this country has accepted a cession of 
sovereignty over Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, 

It is not certain that the United States will 
retain either of its new possessions, with a 
purpose to govern them permanently as colonial 
dependencies. There is a strong sentiment in 
favor of allowing the natives of the islands to 
form governments of their own and to maintain 
their independence of this as well as of other 
nations. Nevertheless it is but recognizing a 
fact to say that at the present time there is 
a strongly manifested desire on the part of many 
of our people to hold as colonies the islands 
acquired. 

This question, and the serious problems arising 
from the fact that the country inherits a war 
with the Filipinos, together with the nominal 
sovereignty over their land, demand the gravest 
consideration on the part of our people. In them 
are involved methods of government, civil and 
material interests, and political complications 





‘that can only be wisely met by the most judicious 


and far-seeing statesmanship. 

The debate in the Senate upon the treaty was 
of such quality that we may have not a little 
confidence that the coming deliberations will be 
worthy of the great issues at stake. Never in 
the history of the government has a subject 
been treated by the Senate with greater ability 
and thoroughness than was the treaty just 
ratified. 

Its legal and constitutional aspects were con- 
sidered with a breadth and profundity of research 
and argument worthy of any of the great jurists 
of the American bench and bar. The study of the 
problems of expediency by several of the senators 
was an illustration of statesmanship in its highest 
form. From the point of view of those who 
chiefly love liberty and cherish the doctrines 
contained in the Declaration of Independence, 
the discussion was lofty and elevating. __ 

For weal or woe the treaty has become a part 
of the supreme law of the land, and it is now 
the duty of patriots to endeavor without partisan- 
ship to wisely fulfill the momentous responsibil- 
ities it has placed upon them. 
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Governed by Boys. 


N all the current talk about self-government 
for the Cubans, the Puerto Ricans and the 
Filipinos, not much attention has been paid 

to the rights and capacities of another subject 
class, American schoolboys. Is the American 
schoolboy capable of self-government? Can he 
be induced to think of school regulations, not 
merely as rules to be obeyed,—when he cannot 
evade them,—but obligations to be cheerfully 
accepted and enforced by his own aid? 

Chicago is attempting an experiment in this 
direction. The boys are given a share in the 
government of several of its schools. They have 
a voice in making rules, and they are expected to 
help enforce them. The plan is simple. Boys 
whose conduct is exemplary, and who use their 
influence to induce others to obey the rules, are 
made. “citizens” of the school commonwealth. 
This is regarded as a badge of honor. Most of 
the boys, it is said, are citizens. The others 
desire to be. From the ranks of the citizens are 
chosen “tribunes,” who take an active part in 
enforcing the regulations. This post is much 
coveted. It does not always seem great fun to 
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obey rules; but to enforce them is quite another 
and much more acceptable matter. 

The principal who began the Chicago experi- 
ment gives at least one good reason for it. He 
says that the boy who grows up with the ide, 
that the good order of the school is solely the 
teacher’s duty to enforce, will probably becom. 
the kind of citizen who thinks that it is not h‘ 
concern to be troubled about abuses in govern- 
ment. He will be too busy or too lazy to go tv 
the caucus in his district, or too cowardly to giv. 
assistance in endeavors to detect and punis! 
political frauds. 

This is true. On the other hand, the bo, 
“citizens” who help to make and enforce schoo! 
rules are not likely as men to become “boodle”’ 
aldermen, voting franchises for a bribe, but ar 
very much more likely to help send such crimi 
nals to the penitentiary. 





Funeral of a Confederate Soldier. 


N Sunday, the 29th of January, the body of 

O a private of the Confederate cavalry was 

laid to rest in a Boston cemetery. He had 

died in poverty and among strangers, yet in his 

last hours he had not lacked anything that would 

contribute to his comfort, and his funeral was 
both touching and impressive. 

The flag he had fought for was the Stars and 
Bars, but the flag which draped his casket was 
the Stars and Stripes of a reunited country. The 
comrades with whom he had fought had worn the 
Confederate gray, but the comrades who had 
searched him out in sickness and distress, who 
had cared for him tenderly to the end, and who 
bore his body with all a soldier’s honors to the 
grave, were clothed in the blue uniform of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

The Commander of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, delegates from the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, and representatives of more than 
twenty Grand Army posts of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Maine, were present, and a 
member of the governor’s staff came to express 
the sympathy of the commonwealth for Virginia, 
the dead soldier’s native state. 

The eulogy was pronounced by the chaplain of 
a Massachusetts post, and the flower-enveloped 
casket was followed to the grave by white-haired 
veterans of the Union army. 

The words spoken at the funeral by the Massa- 
chusetts Department Commander have a signifi- 
cance far beyond even the solemn occasion which 
ealled them forth. “The truest characteristic of 
a brave soldier,” he said, “is respect for a fallen 
foe. The comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic who have honored themselves by their 
presence here in honor of this dead soldier are 
greater to-day than when they stood in line of 
battle, in the face of rattling musketry and fiery 
shot and bursting shell. 

“We cannot fell why it was the fate of this man 
to fight for the Stars and Bars and ours to fight 
for the Stars and Stripes. Enough that each 
fought for the right as God gave him to see the 
right. In the spirit of charity and fraternity we 
lay him to rest, the gray beside the blue, in the 
great republic of the dead. Let us fervently trust 
that in the clearer light beyond, with all misunder- 
standings removed, all doubts solved, all estrange- 
ments effaced, the blue and gray may meet and 
greet each other as friends and brothers.” 

The salute fired above this soldier’s resting- 
place will surely echo in the memory long after 
sectional bitterness has been forgotten; and in 
the grave of the Confederate cavalryman was 
buried something more than the body of a brave 
and generous foe. 


o> 
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A Girl’s Escapade. 


ENRY JAMES’S “Daisy Miller’—that do- 
as-you-please American girl, the kind of 
young woman whose behavior astonished 

Europeans and disturbed her countrywomen— 
would have found a comrade in the English gir), 
who, now that she is an old woman, with three 
children, tells the story of an adventure in which 
she and the Grand Duke Constantine were the 
hero and heroine. It, as told in her book, “Foreign 
Courts and Foreign Homes,” is as follows: 

Her father was the British Consul at Cherbourg, 
and connected with the English and Scotcli 
nobility. One day the Russian imperial yacht, 
with the grand duke, brother of the Tsar Nicholas, 
on board, came to Cherbourg. The English gir! 
had a friend, a beautiful young woman, as fierce 
and as wild as a panther, a fisherman’s daughter. 
The two girls used to row about the harbor, 
occasionally anchoring to catch fish. 

On the day the yacht arrived they had caug)ii 
several fishes, and the fisherman’s daughter, 
Victoire, by name, who longed to see a live prince, 
proposed that they should row alongside and sel! 
their catch. The fun of the adventure appealed 
to her companion, who agreed on condition that 
she remained in the boat. Once alongside, how- 
ever, Victoire jumped nimbly on deck and in 2 
Breton accent offered her fish. 

The grand duke, tall and stately, on seeing the 
beautiful girl, entered into conversation with her. 
Looking over the side he saw the young woma! 
in the boat, and not knowing she was English 
said in her own language to one of his staff: 

“Here is another; she looks a lady; but what 
large hands and feet she has! Ask her to come 
on board.” 

The young woman, however, wisely declined 
the invitation, but in a spirit of reckless mischic! 
said: 

“‘Monseigneur, are you going to the ball 
to-night?” The admiral of the port was to give 4 
ball in the duke’s honor. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Then will you dance number five witli 
me?” 

The grand duke burst out laughing, and said, 
“Certainly, if you are there,” and giving her bis 
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glove, added: “Give me that at the ball and claim 
, our partner.” 

The English girl went home and told her father, 
who, thoughtlessly amused at the girlish pre- 
sumption, and forgetting the impropriety and the 
possible hazards of her act, promised to take her 
to the ball. They went; at the third dance the 
Russians appeared; the duke towered high above 
every one, and scarcely noticed the ladies who 
were presented to him. When the fifth dance 
came on, the English girl asked her friend, the 
admiral, to present her to the duke. Courtesying 
low before him she pulled out his glove and said: 

“Monseigneur, it is our dance, number five.” 

He started, colored, but recovering himself, 
offered her his arm and they waltzed several 
times round the room. He evidently was pleased 
with the eccentric English girl, for he invited her 
and her father to visit him on his yacht. But the 
father had very wisely concluded that the one ad- 
venture was quite enough, and not only decidedly 
declined the invitation, but insisted that his 
daughter should never again indulge in a similar 
escapade. 


~ 
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A DEAN’S STORIES. 


Carlyle advised every parson to write the story 
of his life—‘‘to keep him out of mischief.” The 
dean of Bristol may not have had this pensive 
advice in mind when he wrote his recent book of 
reminiscences, but it would have been a distinct 
loss in good stories if he had not employed some 
of his leisure time in setting down his clerical 
experiences. , 

Many of them were diverting, from the first. 
When, as plain Mr. Pigou, he sought a London 
curacy he was offered the curacy of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street. Only thirty pounds per annum was 
given, but then, as the incumbent put it, St. 
Peter’s being “the doctors’ church,” the curate, 
should he fall ill, might have the opinion of fifteen 
of the leading medical men in London! 

Doctor Pigou’s first benefice was St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, where he gained the reputation of 
a fashionable preacher, and was naturally recom- 
mended to visitors to London. A certain Lady D. 
went to hear him, and in this connection there is 
a good story which leaves no doubt in the mind 
as to her ladyship’s nationality. On her return 
from church she was of course asked how she 
liked him. 

“Oh,” she replied, “not very much. You see 
when you have heard much of any particular 
person you are hardly left free to judge. Honestly, 
I could not see why people should go to hear him; 
but I think it right at the same time to say that it 
was not Mr. Pigou who preached.” 

Dean Pigou does not mind telling a story against 
himself; like most men of humor he appears to 
enjoy it. Here is another. He happened to say, 
when some friends had mentioned some lady of 
title recently deceased, that she had always 
attended his ministry at San Remo. A lady pres- 
ent said: 

“Ah, yes, poor lady, she was always known to 
be a person of weak intellect.” 


* 
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AN HONEST ARTIST. 


There was no love lost between the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon and his Cousin Prince Napoleon, 
whom the Parisians called “Plon Plon.” The 
prince used to make abusive speeches against 
the emperor, which people were only too ready to 
repeat tohim. “Let him alone,” Louis Napoleon 
would reply. “He is too well known; no one 
would turn me out to place him on the throne.” 

The emperor was correct, for no one said a 
good word about “Pilon Plon.” He was commonly 
believed to have shown the white feather in the 
Crimea, and never exposed himself where the 
lead was falling. An English lady, who in her 
young days mingled with French society, tells in 
her “Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” a story 
as discreditable to Prince Napoleon as it is 
honorable to a French artist. 

While the artist was painting the historical 
picture of the Battle of the Alma, which the 
emperor had ordered, Prince Napoleon called at 
the painter’s studio to make known to him the 
facts. On leaving he said he wished the prominent 
figure in the battle to be himself mounted on his 
white charger. He sent the horse to the artist so 
that he could paint its exact portrait. When the 
picture was finished, and invitations were sent 
out for a “private view,” the white charger was 
seen, a prominent figure in the battle, but without 
a rider. 

On hearing of this terrible omission, the prince 
sent an aide-de-camp to ask the reason. The 
honest artist said the horse should remain if the 
prince wished, but no rider would be onit. “Tell 
the prince I have never yet painted a lie.” The 
hint was taken; the prince ordered the horse to 
be rubbed out. 


—— +o 


CALLING THE HOURS. 


Western humor is overcharged, and frequently 
recoils into caricature. For instance, an officer, 
characterizing General Duncan, a jolly, blustering 
old fellow, but a good Indian fighter, said: “No 
Indian bullet can hurt him. He has been shot in 
the head with a cannon-ball which did him no 
harm, but glanced off and killed the toughest 
mule in the army.” The general himself was the 
cause, on one occasion, of a bit of humor so 
grotesque as to set a camp laughing. 

He, in 1870, led an expedition from Fort 
McPherson into the Republican River country, 
and the famous Pawnee scouts accompanied it. 
The general ordered that in camp the sentinels at 
the different posts should call out the hour of the 
night thus: “Post No. 1, nine o’clock, all is well!” 

The Pawnees took their turn at guard duty, 
and were ordered to call the hour as the white 
soidiers did. This was a difficult task for them, 
48 few of the scouts could express themselves 
8 Their commander, Major North, 
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adjoining post called out the hour, he, the scout, 
must call it also, copying him as nearly as he 
could. The attempts of the scouts to imitate the 
white sentinels were amusing. For instance, a 
white soldier would call out, “Post No. 1, half-past 
nine o’clock, all’s well!” The Indian standing 
next to him would sing out something like this: 

“Poss number half-pass five cents! Ugh! I 
don’t carei” 

The general, seeing that his system was more 
ludicrous than beneficial, countermanded the 
order. 


A Beautiful Gift 
To New Subscribers to The Companion 


and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 


Perry Mason & Company. 





NOT SPACE ENOUGH. 


In the “Observations of a Ranchwoman” are 
plentiful instances illustrating both the “‘shif’less- 
ness” and stupidity of Mexican servants. Here 
is a sample of the latter quality: 


Complying with law and custom, I provided 
four men to do each a day’s work toward cleaning 
a public ditch for irrigation purposes. At the 
end of the day a youth presented himself and 
the bill. The names of but two men were in- 
scribed as having worked, but the sum demanded 
amounted to the ae of four. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Iinquired. “If 
only Luciano and Pedro worked, why do I pay 
the wages of Matildo and Jesus?” 

“Two men worked,” was the stolid rejoinder. 

“Then I won’t pay the wages of four.’ 

“But two men did four md work.” 

“Allin one day? That is impossible.” 

“But, sefiora, they did!” 

“That cannot be. I must understand better 
before I pay two men the wages of four. Go and 
request the majordomo to look into this affair.” 

resently the se - . re 

“Sefiora,” said he, “the is correct. The 
men have worked.” 

“Sefior, I repeat, the ry * s impossible. Two 
men cannot, in one day, do the work of four men.” 

“Sefiora, four men worked.” 

ooenti then, did this man tell me that only two 
worked? And why are not the names of Matildo 
and Jesus on the bill?” 

“He told you that only two worked, because 
there was no room on the bill for the names of 
the others.” : 

The peyeoteme spoke quite impatiently, as if 
I should have divined that process of reasoning 
by instinct. I induced him to squeeze in the 
names of Matildo and Jesus, which he did without 
a smile, and we parted on the best of terms. 


AN AUTHOR AT GOLF. 


Players of golf will be interested in the following 
amusing letter addressed by Conan Doyle to a 
member of the Ormeau Golf Club, with reference 
to a concert held by the club at which one of the 
author’s “Songs of Action” was recited: 


My DEAR Sir: Pray present my compliments 
to the Ormeau Golf Club, and wish them from me 
avery happy evening. am myself an intermit- 
tent golfer, petting very violent attacks at regular 
intervals. It usually takes me about two months 
to convince myself that I shall never be any good, 
and then I give it up until a fresh burst of energy 
rvln once more. 

in Egypt until they told me that exca- 

to pay a special tax. I inaugurated a 

rivate course in Vermont also, and the Yankee 

‘armers asked us what we were boring for. If 

ever the Ormeau Club should wish any part of 

their links returfed, I could undertake in a few 
games to clear away any sod now existing. 


HER SOLDIER AND HIS CAKE. 


The simplicity of mind of a great many people 
in the United States with regard to the proper 
uses of a soldier is admirably illustrated in the 
following letter, said by the Army and Navy 
Journal to have been received lately by the 
Secretary of War: 


Srr: I know it is most presumptuous in me to 
address so great a man, but firmly believing as I 
do that/you truly have the interest of every soldier 
at heart, I venture to make a bold request that 
you will not start the Second Division of the 
Second Brigade, First Army Corps, now at Amer- 
cus, Ga., Cuba until after December 12th 
soldier has a birthday about that 
" want to send him a birthday-cake 
with candies, to “remind him of home an 
mother,” and you know the cake would not stand 
transportation to Cuba. 








A SURE STAND. 


The following story of a really smart retort is 
from “More Humors of Clerical Life,’ and is told 
in connection with a church in one of the eastern 
counties of England: 


The church possessed a valuable Bible, which 
was used only on Sundays. During the week it 
was kept in a box which rather curiously formed 
the stand upon which the reader of the lessons 
stood. On one occasion, when this was bein 
shown to a visitor, the remark was made that 
did not seem very reverent for even a clergyman 





®xplamned to each one that when the man on the 


ad upon the Bible. 
“Pardon me,” the old verger replied. “In this 
—_ sir, we take our stand upon the Scrip- 
s.” . 


| For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 








of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
~TAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
Ss 50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. , Mo. 





STAMPS. 50 Oe. geawee Cuba, Pto, Rico, 
Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt 
etc., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
sheets 50%. Agts. wanted. New 80-page list 
Free! e buy Stamps and Collections. /'s/ab- 
lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-5 
will not benefit. They banish pain 
8 and prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word K-1-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICA 








L CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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that we have made for years and which is only 
made by us; its wiry, steel-like quality keeps its 
form better than any other goods. Dust and dirt 
shake off easily; brushing cleans it; laundrying 
unnecessary. 
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Corticelli Home Needlework 


For 1899. 

| An illustrated book with superb Colored Flower 
Plates, published four times a year, giving complete 
instructions for all kinds of Embroidery, Crochet, Knit- 
LUSTRE WOOL ting, Drawn Work and Lace-Making. Never before 
has there been a magazine giving so much for so little 
money. All women interested in fancy work and the 

decoration of the home should subscribe. 
PETTICOAT The January number in itself is a complete guide to 
e | the Art of Embroidery. With its help even a beginner 
| can become an expert and do handsome work. con- 
| tains 25 new Colored Plates showing lifelike reproduc- 
T tions of exquisite embroideries of nearly all the popu- 
he lar flowers. Also tells all about the necessary materials, 
| how to prepare for work, gives position of hands in 
Lightest and Most | working, tells how each stitch should be taken, size of 
peokies. ete., su ppeeenonsee by sme mont wpe ee pas 
s | the clearest explanation of all the « erent embroidery 
Durable Skirt | stitches, with a special chapter on fancy stitches; de- 
signs given for roses, tulips, pansies, pinks, poppies, 
Made. morning glories, ferns, strawberries, cherries, orchids 
and other choice subjects; new patterns for Cross 
- —— —- eye end all shout the latest thing in 

P — ‘ancy work called “ Decore Crochet.” 
I t right, then it is easy Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will 
GET YOUR PE ICOAT to fit the dress skirt. | send you the January number by return mail, and en- 
This new Petticoat is designed to give the dress | ter your a cor | pers tures books that will come 
nf P ; ¢ | out in April, July and October. 

skirt the proper flare. It is made of the same | The January number is worth twice what it costs: 
POPUI AR LUSTRE WOOL CLOTH | your money back if you don’t like Thousands of 
| women have subscribedandall agree that the magazine 
is the best thing of the kind published. Write to-day. 


| FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 


| A valuable 











| 
PERFECTION IN CLOTH. | BOOK 
PERFECTION IN MAKE-UP. | FREE 
If your dealer don’t keep our goods, write for JAMES J. H. 
Booklet describing our many productions and GREGORY 
telling how you can getthem. Samples free. & SON, 


GEO. MERRITT & CO. indianapotis, ind. [* 
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PLASTERS 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so 
be sure you get the genuine ‘‘ ALLcock’s.” We guarantee 
ALLCOcK’s to be made of the highest-priced and purest of 
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Y drugs. Don’t be deceived. Get the best — ALLCOCK’s. 
kz ' 
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The brilliancy of those pretty things, dainty & 
women make and like to have about them, perishes 
miserably in the hot suds of a strong soap. Ivory 
Soap because of its mildness and purity if used in 
warm (not hot) water will brighten them after soiling, $ 
until they are equal to new. ; 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnath. 
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afayette at Washingtons b 

In the blue of the sky, o’er the blue of the river, 
Like a banner of love sailed the eagle’s* white 





ro) |: 








wing 
When the hero, in peace, laid his honors forever 
At the grave of the chief who was more than 








He had done with his wars; but a nation victo- 


ous 
Remembered his valor with grateful acclaim, 
And his heart was a pilgrim where millions 
made glorious 
His welcome return to the land of his fame. 


The band-bugles sang at his coming, and yonder 
From the shore, as he bowed o’er the patriot’s 5 

The deep-rolling voice of the guns’ muffled thunder 
Gave solemn all hail to the living and dead. 


J <i were the pl eh 
7 Wik the sun of Mt. Vernon above him again. 
He prayed at the shrine of the people he fought for, 
And the hope of all races breathed freedom’s amen. 


October had mellowed the oaks at the portal, 
Lafayette! like the ripened renown of thy years, 
But fresh as thy faith in its beauty immo 
Were the laurels of Washington, wet with thy tears. 


And calm, as if love into vision had borne her 
With the soul he had cherished in friendship and 


trust, 
The eagle, from heaven, watched over the mourner 
As he knelt in the chamber of Washington’s dust. 


Alla country’s proud story soared light on the pinions 
Of the sentinel bird, in that consummate hour, 

And hailed, at the door of the Mystic Dominions, 
A future unmeasured in splendor and power. 


O dream of the ages that died not in Srocming! 
The pomp and the music are joys that have mn, 
But the oan of that day lights the world with its 
beaming, 
And the names it wrote dearest in triumph are twin. 


And well if the eagle’s white wing spreading wider 
Heralds peace, truth and freedom in covenant bloom 
Till the Union’s last children shall rally beside her, 
Sincere as the pilgrim to Washington’s tomb. 
THERON BROWN. 


* An uncontradicted tradition of the event here cele- 
brated asserts that a large eagle followed the course 
of the steamboat that bore Lafayette to Mt. Vernon. 
and remained, hovering in the air over the tomb of 
Washington till the famous visitor went away. 
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‘‘ The Book of Consolation.”’ 


HE Bible is the great 
Book of Consolation 
for Humanity,”’ wrote 
Ernest Renan, the 


it leads to the source of 
peace—a Person, who, 
as a Hebrew prophet 
affirmed, will keep in 
perfect peace the man 
whose mind is stayed 
on Him. It is in the 
hour of need that the 
pious sufferer realizes 
the force of the words 
of “the Book of Con- 
solation.”” Sir John Kaye, in his book, ‘“The 
Sepoy War,” narrates how a transforming power 
came into the hearts of English men and women 
from a few words of the Bible, while they were 
fleeing from the cruel mutineers. He writes: 

“A young English baronet, Sir Mounstuart 
Jackson, with Lieutenant Burnes, Mrs. Orr, 
Miss Jackson and some little children, were 
trying to escape from Seetapore, and went through 
sufferings almost unspeakable, as they struggled 
forward, mostly by night, ragged, tattered, ill 
and with matted hair. Their only comfort came 
from the word of God. 

“They had no Bible among them, but one day 
some native medicines were brought to Mrs. Orr 
wrapped in a piece of printed paper, which 
proved to be part of a leaf of the book of Isaiah 





[Is. 51: 11-14]; and the message which came to | ™2 


them through Mohammedan hands was this: 
“*They shall obtain gladness and Joy and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee away. I, even 
I, am he that comforteth you: who art 
that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that 
die, and of the son of man which shall be made 
as ; and forgettest the Lord thy maker, ... 
and hast feared continually ny Se because of 
the fury of the oppressor, as if he were ready to 
destroy ? and where is the fury of the eee 
Thecaptive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed, 
and that he should not die in the pit, nor that’— 


“and here the bit of paper was torn off. 

“But the words of love thus strangely and 
mysteriously brought to them, comforted them in 
the midst of their sorrow. The torn fragment 
of a text which came to them through heathen 
hands seemed like a promise of deliverance.” 


_—_—— + 


An Honest Chief. 


Arapooish, chief of the Crow Indians, was a 
man of wonderful influence. In “Bonneville’s 
Adventures” an incident is related, showing his 
method of restraining the evil propensities of his 
braves. Mr. Robert Campbell, while a guest in 
the lodge of Arapooish, had collected a large 
quantity of furs, and fearful of being plundered, 
had deposited but a part in the lodge; the rest he 
buried. ; 

One night Arapooish entered the lodge with a 
cloudy brow, and turning to Campbell, said: 

“You have more furs with you than you have 
brought to my lodge?” 

“T have,” replied Campbell. 


“Where are they?” 

Campbell described the place. 

“°Tis well,” said Arapooish. “You speak 
straight. But your cache has been robbed. Go 


and see how many skins have been taken.” 

Campbell examined the cache, and estimated 
nie loss to be about one hundred and fifty beaver- 
skins. 

Arapooish summoned his people, reproached 
them for sobbing & _, and commanded that 
the skins should rought back. For himself, 
he would not eat or drink till all had been 
restored. 

Soon the skins began to come in. They were 
laid down in the lodge, and those who brought 
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them departed without a word. Arapooish sat in 
one corner silent. Above a hundred pelts were 
brought in, and Campbell expressed himself satis- 
fied. Not so the Crow chieftain. He fasted all night. 
In the morning more skins were brought in, and 
one and two at a time, they continued to come 
through the day. 

“Ts all right now?” demanded Arapooish. 

“Allis right,” replied Campbell. 

“G ! ow bring me meat and drink,” said 
the old chief. 


————_( 4 0 > —___— 


A Beacon for the Atlantic’s 
‘* Graveyard.” 


“The Graveyard of the Atlantic” is what sea- 
faring men term that part of the ocean which lies 
off Cape Hatteras. Since America was discov- 
ered, this long, low piece of North Carolina, 
projecting far out to sea, has been more dreaded 
than any other cape in the Western Hemisphere. 
The bottom of the ocean there is strewn with the 
wrecks of vessels, and the great loss of life which 
has occurred there in marine disasters has well 
earned the place its title. A powerful light gives 
some warning to the mariner by night, but by 
day the dangerous shoals, about which storms 
rage sometimes for weeks together, are only 
revealed by a line of foam-capped breakers. 


To prevent, if possible, further shipwrecks in 
the daytime, the government has constructed a 
beacon, the only one of its kind in the world, 
which it is believed will do 
much in warning away ships 
and their crews. 

It is what is termed a 
“day beacon,” and is built 
on solid steel rods, formi 
a skeleton structure, whic 


The skeleton holds a huge 
eage of iron, which it is be- 
lieved can be seen through . 
lasses at a distance of 
‘ully ten miles. 

The question of fastening 
the structure securely in the 
treacherous sands at this - 

int has been a —— engineering problem. 

‘our steel disks will be sunk a point fourteen 
feet below the bottom, and filled with concrete. 
They are of such a size that engineers believe 
they will form a huge anchor, preventing the 
skeleton from being thrown over by the great 
force of the waves at this point. 





n 
The framework alone weighs thirty tons, and | 


was towed to Cape Hatteras resting on yen ns 

filled with air, which are forty feet long and 

seven feet in diameter. If the beacon is success- 

a4 = are to be placed at different points on 
e@ coas 
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The Peasant’s Parcel. 


‘Always act,” said a good country postmaster 
who was instructing a new clerk in his duties, 
“as if the person on the other side of the window 
were the postmaster-general.” This was whole- 
some advice; partly because the humblest citizen 
deserves to be politely treated by every servant 
of the public, and partly because the humblest- 
looking citizen may really be the postmaster- 
general, or some one equally high in authority. 
Many a clerk has found himself in trouble, if not 
actually removed from his place, for lack of 
habitual considerateness in this regard. 

Such a case was recently reported by the news- 
papers of Vienna, as having occurred at the main 
post-office at Trieste. A peasant came in and 
offered a package to be mailed. The clerk at the 


window told him that it was not properly put up, 


and refused to receive it. The peasant was con-' 


fused, and said: 

“How shall I put it up?” 

—" for you to know,” said the clerk, 
gruffly. 

Here a bystander intervened to ask the clerk if 
he could not give the peasant an idea how he 
should do up the parcel, and the clerk called to 
the bystander: 

“Tf you are not satisfied, you can complain to 
the superintendent.” 

The bystander appealed to the superintendent, 
who informed him that it was no part of the dut 
of post-office employés to instruct the public, an 
referred him to the postmaster. Then the gentle- 


n said: 
“T have no time in which to hunt up the 
postmaster, but I shall be obliged if you will 
present my card to him, and ask him if he will 
see me on a matter involving the question whether 
the public should be treated courteously by post- 
office employés.” 

The superintendent took the card somewhat 
or and then unbent as he read: 

“The Archduke Louis Salvator.” 

This meant that the gentleman who had taken 
up the cause of the —- was a member of the 
reigning house of Austria, and consequently a 
person of great estimation. The ge xy was 
called, and he, the superintendent and the clerk 
who had been the original offender, all swarmed 
about the poor peasant, showing him exactly how 
to put up a parcel for the mail. It is said that 
never was parcel so carefully ee 

It is not recorded that the archduke made any 
one suffer further for the discourtesy. Probably 
he regarded himself as sufficiently rewarded for 
his pains by seeing the courtesies which the 
officials showered on the peasant. 


+o» 


** Raja Singh.”’ 

A writer in McClure’s Mayazine, describing an 
elephant-race, says that the elephants resembled 
“four ice-houses brought out on the track to 
break the record.” He adds that their pace was 
not terrific; it was more majestic, “more like 
four barns gently blown along by the wind.” 
The writer goes on to describe the elephants at 
the sawmills of Rangoon, where they pull the 
great slabs from a pile at the tail end of the saw, 
and cart them away. One elephant, ‘Raja Singh,” 
is pictured as follows: 

A mahout was perched on his back on an old 
gunny-bag ad, but his office was a sinecure. 


The 
ja was doing all the work, and the thinking, 
too. He would draw six or eight huge slabs from 


the pile with his trunk, place them very evenl 

vogether, pass a chain around them, run it through 

the slip hook in the most Seorere’ fashion, and 
the load 


attach himself 7 his traces b 

Then he would move off majestically, swinging 
his trunk back and forth, as if he were some 
great piece of mechanism and the trunk the 
ulum. At the end of his walk was a pile of 
slabs. Upon this he placed those he had brought 
methodically, exactly, each one in the place where 
it fitted best, and all smooth and even, as a careful 
workman should. The Madrassi mahout hummed 
a ditty of more or less moral worth, by way of 
having something to do. 

Raja Singh flapped his ears reproachfully as he 





turned back for another load, and filled his trunk 
with odds and ends as he moved leisurely along. 
A stray nail, three or four pebbles, a tuft of grass 
with a little earth clinging to the roots, and a 
discarded cheroot formed the bulk of the treasures 
he found. As he came opposite us he curled his 
trunk upward, with a quiet, sinuous movement 
and blew the lot against the naked stomach o 
the dozing mahout. It was one of the jokes with 
which he whiled away the hours of labor. 

At twelve o’clock the whistles blew. With the 
same spirit of punctuality that induces the hod- 
earrier to drop his load of bricks from half-way 
up the ladder at the sound of the noon hour, these 

itans dropped eve ing, and turned their 
attention to the wash-tubs full of grain pro- 
vided for their dinner. 





Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee. 
Sars Tweedle Dum to Tweedle Dee, 

“The day is hot as hot can be.” 

Says Tweedle Dee to Tweedle Dum, 

“’Tis only very warm; come! come!” 

“Tt rains,” says Dum. Says Dee, “It pours.” 
“It blows,” says Dee. Says Dum, “It roars.” 
“The children scream,” says Tweedle Dee. 
“Say yell,” says Dum, “then right you'll be.” 
Dum “goes to bed” and Dee “retires,” 

Dum says “he dies ;’”’ Dee, “he expires.” 

Dee says, “he slumbered ;” Dum, “he slept.” 
Dum says, “he cried ;’’ Dee says, “he wept.” 
“That is the ocean there,” says Dee. 

faye Dum, “Your pardon, that’s the sea.” 

Like this the Tweedles through life go, 

One saying “thus,” the other, *“so.”’ 

Which one is right, or Dee or Dum? 

None can to a conclusion come. 

The difference is the odds, you see, 

*Twixt Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee. | 


————— +9 


Two War-Stories. 


Two stories of the late war illustrate the sad 
uncertainties of battle. Early in the campaign it 
happened that an officer of the United States 
Artillery, Captain Capron, whose death the Com- 
panion has previously mentioned, came upon a 
little camp of newspaper correspondents. He fell 
into conversation with them, and one of them 
asked and was told his name. 


“What!” said the correspondent, thoughtlessly, 
af relation to the Captain Capron who has 
u aaa 


8 

Then the thought of what he was about to say 
came upon him, and he stopped. 

The officer turned pale. “What do you mean?” 
he said; “for God’s sake—I have a son who is a 
—- in the Rough Riders—you don’t mean to 
tell me that anything has happened to him?” 

The fy Captain Capron had been shot and 
killed that day. 


“T heard that he was shot,” was all the corre- 
spondent could m and the officer went away, to 
learn the whole of the sad truth later. The elder 
Captain Capron, too, gave up his life by fever 
——— upon his return to the United States 
n August. 

The other story is from the Montauk hospital, 
and is of an opposite character. Corporal Finn 
of a Massachusetts nee had been reported 
dead at Santiago, but in reality he was alive at 
Montauk and recovering with good care. One 
day the woman doctor who had him in charge was 
met in the ward 7 a —_ man of sorrowful 
appearance, who asked her if she could give an 
account of his brother’s death; the name, he said, 
is Corporal Finn. 

Pres y,” said the doctor, “Corporal Finn isn’t 

e ” 


The young man shook his head. “Yes, madam, 
he is dead. The news came by telegraph. We 
wish to know how he died.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I saw him drinking a 
bottle of ginger ale a little while ago.” 

“You have made a mistake,” said the young 
man, insistently. This news was too g be 
true, and the woman doctor might so easily be in 


error. 

“Come with me and judge for yourself,” said 
the doctor. 

They had hardly passed into the tent when a 
voice rang out, “Hello, Jack!” and there was the 
corporal sitting propped up on his pillows. The 
brother fainted with joy, and made the surgeons 
a at deal of trouble, but came around after a 
while. In two days the brothers started home 
together. 


<> 
> 





Mr. Williams’s Talents. 


The Bookman reprints an old handbill, which 
was circulated in the north of England early in 
this century. It will be easily seen that Mr. 
James Williams was a man of “parts.” 


I, James Williams, parish clerk, saxtone, town- 
eryer and n, make and sells all sorts of 
haberdasheries, groceries, etc., likewise hair and 
“- drest, and cut, on the shortest notice. Also— 

. B.—I keeps an evening school where I teach 
at reasonable rates, reading, writing, singing and 


sums. 

N. B.—I plays the hooboy occasionally, if wanted. 

N. B.—My shop is next doorre, where I bleed, 
draw teeth and shoe horses, all with greatest scil. 

N. B.—Children taut to dance, if agreeable, at 
sixpence per week, by me, J. Williams, who bu 
and sell old iron and coals—shoes cleaned an 
mended. 

N. B.—A hat and pair of stockings to be cud- 
gelled for, the best in 5,on Shrof Tushday. For 
particulars incuire wi , or at the horse shoo 
and bell, near the church, on tother side of the 


way. 
N B.—Look over the door for the sighn of the 
three apne, 
N. B.—I sell good ayle, and sometimes eyder— 
Lodgings for single men. 


_—_—_———+tO 


Saved by his Powder-Horn. 


An old sea-captain affirms that he had an 
exciting experience twenty-two years ago on one 
of the smaller islands in the Philippine group. 
During a voyage from San Francisco to Hong- 
kong—reports a correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat—his crew mutinied. They gave 
him some food and water, a gun and a flask of 
powder, and putting him into a small boat, set 
him adrift. 


After thirty-eight hours on the ocean, the cap- 
tain reached an island and was prompsly seized 
by savages, who conducted him inland. Except 
that he was forbidden to go to the waterside, he 
had the freedom of the island and was well 
treated. But after he had been eight months 
with the natives, he learned, naturally to his 
dismay, that they planned to do him the honor of 
—_ ng him to their god at their next great 
estival. 

Protestations were useless. He had just one 
chance for his life, and at night he made several 
secret visits to the ghastly spot on the mountain- 
side where sacrifices were made. As his “turn” 
drew near, he tried to tell his captors that he had 
communed with inferior spirits, and discovered 
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that their god forbade his death. But although 
the savages listened respectfully, preparations 
for the ceremony never stopped. 

On the morning of the fatal day he was aroused 
at an early hour by two attendants of the medi- 
cine-man, and hurried toward the sacred moun 
tain. The sun was well up when the ascent 
began, and the captain dragged along as slowly 
as possible, often Goncing at the sun, which was 
beating on the mountainside. 

As he came in sight of the altar he craned his 
neck, and observed the sunlight stealing toward 
the stone. Ym he warned the priests thai 
divine wrath would be hurled on them and thei: 
altar if they attempted to proceed, but their only 
answer was to push steadily on.. Below him, 

zing upward, were the villagers, some watchin, 

proceedings with anxiety, for they more thai 
half believed what he said. 


when there was a loud explosion, and th: 
altar was hurled heavenward with a deafenin; 
noise, while the priests fell on their faces. Wher 
the smoke rolled away, the crowd on the hillsid 
could be seen prostrating themselves and bowiny 
toward the captain. He was escorted back to th: 
village and treated as a god. Nothing was tov 
g for him. He was allowed the liberty of th: 
sland, and two months afterward succeeded ji), 
fitting out his boat, and one night shoved off ii 
the direction of Manila, where arrived after « 
two days’ sail. 

During his captivity the American had employe: 
his time mining the altar with the powder from 
the flask he had preserved. A fuse was made 
with a piece of reed stuffed full of powder, an! 
fire was furnished by the crystals of his chronom 
eter, which he had fastened together and fille 
with water to form a burning-glass. 
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The Boy Didn’t Know. 


Like other inhabitants of the Orient, the boy,- 
the important functionary of the household,—who 
may be anywhere from fifteen to fifty years old, 
understands the whole before you have taught 
him half, and always adds a touch of his own to 
give the ded pleteness to the order. Mr. 
James 8. Gale relates a characteristic incident of 
the boy’s half-knowledge in ‘‘Korean Sketches:” 

My wife was once involved in the preparation 
of a dinner to be given to the distinguished 
Western residents of Seoul. All the courses were 
safely under way, and the kitchen was spread 
with the choicest dishes that those early days 
as Canned vegetables, not so common 

here as in America, were called into requisition. 

“Open this can carefully, boy,” said Mrs. Gale, 








“and then heat the peas on the stove.” 

“Heat the — and then open the can,” faz 
ime boy to himself, by way of touching off the 
order. 


Mrs. Gale withdrew to the dining-room with 
the ee of being at last ready for the 
guests. 

Bang! went the kitchen, as if struck by a 
torpedo. There was a skirmish, and lo! dense 
darkness enshrouded the whole cooking para- 
phernalia. When the steam and particles of 
———— as had sufficiently settled to admit of 
entrance, the topknot of the boy was discovered 
issuing from behind the stove, while these words 
were heard: 

“Chosén boy no savez!” 

There were canned peas in every course that 
——, to the confusion of my wife, but the 
story of their presence was accepted by the guests 
as more than compensation. 

The boy was burned by the exploding can, and 
to this day cannot understand why it blew up, 
unless the devils were in it. 


———- — 4ee— — — 


Overheard. 


People who, in public places, discuss the affairs 
of others seldom—unfortunately—learn the salu- 
tary lesson conveyed to two young women whom 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer pictures as “hanging 
to straps in the street-car and talking as fast as 
their tongues could go.” 

“By the way,” exclaimed the one in the military 
cape, “did you know that Charley Hawkins was 
engaged?” 

he woman in the gray hat gave an exclamation 


of surprise. 
- , no!” she cried. “Who to?” 
“Oh, nobody that you know, or that anybody 


else knows, for that matter. She works in a store, 
or something of the sort. do think Charley’s 
mother is real good about it, for she declares she 
likes the girl—says she is sweet and pretty, and 
all that, but I believe she does it just to hide her 
real feelings.” 

The woman in the gray hat nodded sagely. 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all,” she announced. 
“T had heard he was going with that girl. Mabe! 
Thompson, isn’t it? But of course I never thought 
that there was anything in it. I suppose they'll 
live on our street, because Charley owns a house 
there; but I’ll tell all the neighbors who she is- 
Look out, Louisa, girl beside you’s going to 
get up! Hurry and take her seat.” ; 

Then, in a lower whisper, “Rather stylish-looking 
girl, isn’t she? I’d like to know who she is.” _ 

The stranger stopeee, and turned with flashing 
eyes. “I don’t believe you would,” she said, 
icily, “but I’ve no objection to telling you. My) 
name is Mabel Thompson.” 


me 





Seen in the Little Cage. 


Those who have first gazed in dismay, and the! 
laughed, at their own distorted reflections in « 
concave or convex mirror will appreciate a) 
amusing occurrence lately witnessed at a mena: 
erie. 


Here and there between the eages were place! 
trick mirrors which reflected a distorted imag: 
An Irishman, after a critical survey of the mo!: 
—_ had wandered away from his better ha! 
and suddenly found himself in front of one © 
these mirrors. After a glance at his distorte:: 
reflection, he rushed back to his wife, who w: 
still watching the antics of the monkeys. : 

“Come away wid ye, Bridget!” he exclaime: 
“Oi’ve found a bigger trate than that—the uglie~' 
baste in the show! He’s in a little cage in ti 
corner.” 

Bridget followed her husband’s lead, and ! 
dragged her in front of the “little cage.’ To! 
astonishment, there was more in the “cage” thai: 
he expected. 

“Begorra, Bridget,” he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
pair av ’em!” 


OO 


A POOR old woman, who had been lavish whe! 
it would have been better to be only genero 
toward a neighbor, looked with ——— att 
scant amount of sugar which had been sent 
her in payment for a more liberal measure b:'- 
rowed, and remarked, “Doin’ ez you’d be dou 
by is sometimes more satisfyin’ than bein’ did ): 
*eause them that do by you don’t always seem ‘0° 
sense their privileges.” 
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The Merry Snowflake. 


“Where shall I light?” said a snowflake small, 
Floating over the garden wall,— 
Floating near to the old well’s edge, 
Floating over the barberry hedge, 
Floating, whirling round and round, 
Nearer and nearer to the ground. 


On the doorstep, Doris, snug and warm, 
In cloak and tippet was watching the storm. 
The gay little flake was so starry white 
That she watched its motions with delight. 
“Oh, it’s coming, it’s coming right straight to me,” 
Baby Doris cried joyfully ; 
And the snowflake finished its merry trip 
By melting on Doris’s rosy lip. 
MAky F. Butts, 
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Uncle Fred’s Story. 


Jamie came home from school one day with | know enough of Michael Angelo’s character to rows in the great elm outside. 





| 
| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| 


| 


Michael Angelo had finished his masque, the | 
young artist waited to hear what he would say | 
of it. Lorenzo looked at the head, and then 
turning to the young man, said, ‘You have given 
your faun the head of an old man, but old men | 
do not have such regular teeth as your faun has.’ | 

“In a twinkling Michael Angelo had seized | 
his mallet and chisel and knocked out one of his 
faun’s teeth. 

“Lorenzo was very much pleased, and after- | 
ward took him to live in his own palace, where | 
he gave him every advantage. 

“Now, children,’’ Uncle Fred went on, “‘per- | 
haps you think that the reason Michael Angelo | 
knocked out that tooth was because he wanted 
to please Lorenzo, but I am sure it was not. 
Michael Angelo saw at once that Lorenzo’s | 
criticism of his faun was a just criticism. We 


the end of his nose very white and the rest of his | make us certain that if he had not recognized 


face very red. 


} 


the truth of the criticism he never would have 


“Why, Jamie,” exclaimed mamma, as soon as | touched his faun, even to please Lorenzo the 


she saw him, “you certainly have frozen the end | Magnificent. 








cats and dogs were provided for, for at the base 
of the fountain was a little groove into which 
trickled a steady, though tiny stream of water. 

Above all, twined conspicuously among the | 
bronze lilies ornamenting the top of the fountain, 
were the shining words: “Erected to the Mem- | 
ory of Little Amy Hunt.” 

Davy knew that Squire Hunt had given the | 
fountain in memory of his only child. It was a | 
much-appreciated gift, and the townsfolks had 





| studios. The first time that he came after | very tender sympathy and gratitude toward the 


grief-stricken father. 

Now it so happened that another little girl had | 
been buried the same day that Amy Hunt was. | 
It was Davy’s little sister Lucy. And as the 
weeks passed by, Davy’s heart was filled with a 
strange loneliness. 

“Lucy was just as sweet and pretty as any 
little girl, mamma,” he said to his mother, “and 
I think something ought to be put to her mem- 
ory !” 

Mrs. Agnew sighed as she stitched away, 
thinking of the little marble tombstone she 
hoped to put some time at the head of the tiny | 
green grave. But she was a widow, and poor, 
and her needle had as yet brought in only bare | 
necessities. 

She and Davy sat in silence—a silence broken 
only by the twittering and chirping of the spar- | 
And as the 
mother glanced out and beheld the bare branches 
filled with the cheery, feathered creatures, the 
thought came to her: “Are not two sparrows 


Michael Angelo was a man of | sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall | 


Nats to (rack. 


FAMOUS FLOWERS. 

Name the flowers and persons described. 

1. The partisans of two rival houses gather 
flowers of different colors as a symbol of their 
political preference. 

2. A queen in adversity gathers flowers and 
makes garlands for her little children. 

3. The friends of an exiled emperor circulate 
vxictures of a certain flower, and agree to restore 

im when these flowers bloom again. 

4. A plowman plows up a little field flower. 


2. 
ENIGMAS. 


The man he worked 123 456 sick, and when he 
recovered 123456 to pay him his back wages. 

123456 the street they have such 1 23456 dog 
that I’m afraid to pass the house. 

She is a 1234567 woman,—I mean the one who 
wears a 123,—4567 to do anything at all when 
called upon in an emergency. 

She went to the field to see if she could finda 
1234567 or two, and while there she saw a 123 
4567 and fall down. 

“Keep on 12345678 the broth, and if the 


| patient should 1234, 5678 for the nurse before 


you give it to her.” 
All the chickens 1 12 3456 678 were 123456789 
ones. 
3. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 


Upper left-hand diamond. A \etter in Ararat. 
A length of time. A Roman magistrate. A terri- 
tory of the United States. Audible. Termina- 
tion. A letter in Ararat. 

Lower left-hand diamond. A letter in Ararat. 
To inquire. A writer of fables. An ancient 
country in Asia. The sacred book of Islam. A 
useful implement. A letter in Ararat. 

Upper right-hand diamond. A letter in Ararat. 





HENRY /HAEFELD, 








of your nose. Don’t go near the fire; I will get 
some snow to put on it.’ 

So she hurried out-of-doors and soon came 
back with a good big snowball. “Just bury 
the end of your nose in that,” she said, “and 
it will soon be all right.’’ 

So Jamie sat down with his elbows on the 
table, and held the snowball over his nose. 

“How did you come to freeze your nose?” 
mamma asked, at length. “I tied your muffler 
over it when you went away this morning, and 
told you it was very cold. Why didn’t you do 
the same when you came home ?’’ 

Jamie looked at the carpet awhile before he 
answered, and then he said, slowly, “The boys 
oe at me because I was bundled up like a 

by.” 

Mamma looked sober enough as she answered, 
“And so you froze your nose because you were 
afraid of being laughed at! O Jamie!’ 

Of course Mabel and Arthur laughed when 
they came in and saw Jamie with his nose buried 
in the snowball, but Jamie did not consider it 
any laughing matter, and there began to be signs 
of trouble. 

“Shall I tell you a story, Jamie?” asked Uncle 
Fred, who was sitting beside the fire with a book. 

Jamie nodded the best that he could, and 
Mabel and Arthur stopped laughing to listen, 
too. : 

“Of course you children know,” Uncle Fred 
began, “that Michael Angelo was a great painter 
and seulptor.’”’ 

The children all nodded assent. 





“When he was a boy only fifteen years old he | 


made his first carving in stone. It was the 
iasque of a faun; you may have seen pictures 
of it. At the time that he made it, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was ruler of Florence, the city in 
Which Michael Angelo was studying. Lorenzo 





TWO IN HAND. 


very strong character. He accepted the sugges- 
tions or criticisms of his associates when he saw 
that they were just and right, but unless he 
could see that they were just and right, no one, 
not even the Pope of Rome or the ruler of 
Florence, could make him alter a line of his 
drawings, or of his conduct, either.’’ 

The rest had forgotten all about Jamie in 
their interest in the story, but now they were 
reminded of his misfortune, by hearing him say, 
“TI suppose, Uncle Fred, that Michael Angelo 
would not have frozen his nose.’”’ 

In the gale of laughter which followed, Jamie 
emerged from his snowball with his nose restored 
to its normal condition, and the story was not 
made less impressive because of his quick appli- 
cation of its lesson. 

JULIA DARROW COWLES. 
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The Penny Store. 
The window of the penny store 
Is full of very, very many 
Things any little child can buy, 
If only he has got a penny. 
You’d never think that they could sell 
Such lots for just one little penny. 
But, dear mamma, it doesn’t seem 
So little, when you haven't any! 
FULLERTON L. WALDO. 
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In Memory of Lucy. 

Davy Agnew often looked at the new drink- 
ing-fountain which had been erected in the town 
square. 

It was very graceful in design, substantially 
built and possessed every convenience. There 
was a large trough for horses and cattle; above 


was very much interested in the work of the| it were two or three shining tin cups chained 
young students, and used often to visit their | within easy reach of even children’s hands; even 


| fall on the ground without your Father.” “Fear 
| ye not, therefore; ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.”’ 

Then another thought came, bringing an added 
light to her face. “Davy, dear,’’ she said, softly, 
“why can’t we have a drinking-fountain in 
memory of Lucy?” 

“Haven’t the money, mamma,” said Davy, 
practically. 

“Ours needn’t cost anything. I have read that 
in extreme cold weather the little snowbirds 
suffer greatly and sometimes perish because of 
lack of water. Now, why can’t you every day 
set out a -basin of warm water for the little 
creatures ?”” 

Davy’s eyes shone. “‘I’ll do it!’’ he exclaimed. 

So, during the long, cold winter days, there 
was a dish filled with water kept in the Agnew 
yard. And how quickly the birds found out 
about it! How they fluttered down! How 
much sipping and splashing! What grateful 
chattering and dipping in of tiny beaks and 
liftings up of little heads! 

Davy said that they were looking at the letters 
printed on the new pine board he had put up by 
the “drinking- fountain,” — “In Memory of 
Lucy!” 

Perhaps they were—who knows? 

Mary E. Q. Brusa. 
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ALL the children were asked to bring to the 
grammar class a short original composition about | 
some article they saw in daily use, and this is 
what one little boy wrote: 


THE NEEDLE, 


The needle is a sewing tool. It is composed of 
two parts, the = and the eye. The eye is 
made of a H is — you - an —- 
through. int is made o is 
what you stick through the cloth. | 





Skill. Pointed at. Denoting 
time. To expire. 


Lower right-hand diamond. 


A country in Asia. 
A letter in Ararat. 
A letter in Ararat. 


A preposition. Founded. A country in Europe. 
Neat in style. A stamp. A letter in Ararat. 
4. 
PUZZLE. 


An English Seare. 

The answer is composed of nineteen letters. 
The words in italics give a hint as to the words 
eens by the numbered letters following each 
ine. 

When swiftly the foeman came over the wave, 
(48 6 14 18 3 15) 
We hoped he might find ‘neath the ocean a grave. 
(16 19 10 5) 
We prayed the commander his reck’ning might 
lose! (14 18 16 7 15 1412 
We prayed that his men might obedience refuse! 
And none could find fault, for our danger was 
—— (11 12 17 16 13) 
And none could deceive us—our own strength was 
vain. (9213191 
High heaven heard the prayer and our wish did 
1 ' 


Now spell with these letters the much-dreaded 
ill. 
5. 
CHARADE. 

My first is a vehicle used far and near, 

My second’s an indefinite article. 
My third, though in front, may be in the rear, 
And is so like my first it would really appear 

That they often don’t differ a particle. 
Yet my first and my third go to make up 5! whole. 
Without many of each it could not reach its goal. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bestowed—best owed. Tar get—target. 
Bertha—berth a. Blackguard—black guard. In 
her it—inherit. Intending—in tending. Offend— 
offend. Sat late—satiate. Consul ate—consulate. 
O pen—open. 

2. Din, dinner ; ham, hammer; pill, pillar; room, 
rues well, Weller; tale, tailor; man, manner; 


sell, cellar; lad, ladder ; doll, dollar ; sum, summer ; 
bit, bitter. 
8. Ree-Tory—rectory. Man-se—manse. Pal- 


ace—palace. Wig-wam—wigwam. Cot. Ho(us)e. 
4. Whittier, Blaine, Nordica, Artemus Ward, 
Bancroft, Sherwood, Fuller, Curtis, Longfellow. 
“All are architects of Fate 
Building in these walls of Time.” 
5.1. Toll, gate—tollgate. 2. Are, bit, ray, 
meant—arbitrament. 
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TREATY OF PEACE WITH SPAIN 


THE 
was ratified, without amendment, by the United 
States Senate February 6th, by a vote of 57 to 27, 
or one more than the two-thirds required by the 


Constitution. The 6 Senators who did not vote 
were paired, on the usual treaty basis of two 
affirmative votes to one negative. With the 
exception of Senators Hoar and Hale, all of the 
Republicans voted for the treaty. They were 
joined by Senators Clay, Faulkner, Gray, 
Kenney, Lindsay, McEnery, McLaurin, Morgan, 
Pettus and Sullivan, Democrats; and by Sena- 
tors Allen, Butler, Harris, Jones, Kyle, Mantle, 
Stewart, Teller and Cannon, Populists and 
Silver Republicans. 


A BATTLE AT MANILA.—The Filipino 
army on the outskirts of Manila, whose attitude 
for some time had been menacing, made an 
attack upon the American lines on the night of 
Saturday, February 4th, and the fighting was 
continued on Sunday and Monday. The first 
shot was fired by an American sentry at 3 
Filipinos who made repeated attempts to get 
through the lines. This was the signal for a 
general attack by the Filipinos, which was 
repulsed at all points by the American soldiers, 
aided by the guns of the fleet. Later the 
Americans drove the Filipinos out of their 
positions, and pursued them 10 miles beyond 
the city. The Americans lost about 250 in killed 


and wounded; the Filipino loss is estimated at c 


several thousand. 


Tue Forces ENGAGED, on the American 
side, were composed in part of infantry of the 
regular army, but mostly of volunteer regiments. 
Among them were an infantry regiment and 2 
batteries of artillery from California, infantry 
regiments from Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania, 
2 batteries of artillery from 
_. Utah and a troop of cavalry 
y ‘from Nevada. There were 
also 2 companies of the volun- 
teer signal corps. Both the 

PRINCE ALFREDO. regular and the volunteer regi- 
ments displayed great courage. General Otis 
has in his command altogether about twenty 
thousand men, and about six thousand more are 
on the way from this country. 

A PRELIMINARY MEETING of the inter- 
national arbitrators who are to fix the boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana was held 
at Paris in January. This is the question that 
at one time threatened the friendly relations of 


the United States and Great . 
( 
; 


Qe 










Britain, and led to the sending 
to Congress of President Cleve- 
land’s famous Venezuela mes- 
sage. The work of the arbitra- 
tors will be taken up at an 
adjourned meeting in May. < 
Five eminent men compose the 7 
board: Lord Herschell and # i 
Lord Justice R.H. Collins, who COUNT VON CAPRIVI. 





represent Great Britain; Chief Justice Fuller | 


and Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, who represent Venezuela; and Professor 
Martens of the Russian Foreign Office, who is 
president of the tribunal. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL was passed 
by the House of Representatives with only 7 
dissenting votes. It carries appropriations to 
the amount of about $30,000,000 for public works, 
which are widely distributed over the country. 


RecENT DEATHS.—Col. James A. Sexton, 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, died at Washington February 5th. 
Colonel Sexton enlisted as a 
private in an Illinois regiment 
when the Civil War broke out, 


ness, and was jor 5 years post- 
master of Chicago. — Count 
George Leo von Caprivi, the 
distinguished German states- 
man, is dead at the age of 68. 
Count von Caprivi won distinction as a military | 
commander in the wars with Austria and Fr: 





COLONEL SEXTON. 





and he succeeded Bismarck in 1890 as chancellor 


of the German Empire. He had 
been for several years in retire- 
ment.—Prince Alfred of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the only son of 
the Duke of Edinburgh and a_ ,' 
grandson of Queen Victoria, died 4 
recently of brain disease at the 
age of 24.—The Right Rev. f. 

John Williams, D. D., Episcopal e:svor wituiams. 
Bishop of Connecticut, an eminent scholar and 
theologian, formerly president of Trinity College, 
and the oldest member of the House of Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
died February 7th at the age of 81. 










and rose to the rank of colonel. | 
He afterward engaged in busi- | 








THE YOUTH'S 


There is only one Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
Beware of imitators. All druggists. 15 cts., or by mail 
upon receipt of price. (. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 








Manuscripts required of every 
description, suitable for pub- 
lication in book fo F. 


TO 
AUTHORS, iin sos eee: ee 
at ,WALL-PAPER| 


AIL from the manufecturers. 
ae free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 marbes St. Phila. 
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wae ST AMMER? 
DO nour S 

Write hay he om 

140-page boo! 

by GEo. SD Ww TA 0 8 MI or R? 
than 2 =» years. (Free.) Enclose 6 gente & to pay Dy corre 
The Lewis School for Stammerers, 42 Adelaide 


WONDER Sea 


Will beat eggs in half a minute. 

Will whip cream in three minutes. 
e. . simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. Sent postpaid on receipt of ceneragh toes lie. We 
are the largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, 
Scotch Granite and Tin Ware iv the world. 
AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
best selling household novelties.—Outfit worth $2.00— 
FREE. All goods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Address Dept. AG OUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 

25 Randelph St., Chicago, Ill. 















for Flowers 
or Cabinet. 


Cyprian 


Model found in 





CYPRUS. pcesiean 
| pe It will appeal to 
reen 
Glass, Lovers of Art. 
ge We offer this 
mene pattern 
UNION : 
GLASS $4.00 
Somerville, ae ee s oe 





The COPLEY PRINTS, 


Highest Quality Art 
Reproductions. 

For 50 cts. we will send our beauti- 
ful, iitustrated § [Spring Catalogue and 


mine Copley ounted, of one 
of the following sub: 


ects: Vedder’s 
Minerva, Sargent’s fosea, Thayer’s 
Caritas,* immons’ 8s Melpomene. Burne- 
Jones’s Hope, Champney’s Phoebe. 
CATALOGUE ALONE FOR 100. 
Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, 
61 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


The bent, handiest, easi- 
est - cheapest 
and most durable 


FLY SHUTTLE 


7 CARPET LOOM 


in the verie 100 yards 
aday. Catalogue 
EUREKA LOOM CO., 





1897 
pA aHrigh 87 








COMPANION. 


105 STAMPS, Athen O lint PERE | oie. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. ‘Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 














y Better send for it at once. 
ATOR CO., Box 532, Des 

















5022 W. Main St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








PIECES To SPEAK. 


New, Original, Humorous, Dramatic. For school 
exhibitions, church’ and social entertainments, 
atriotic and holiday celebrations. Just what the 
oys and girls want. Twenty-five different books 
fe: ready. By mail, postage paid, 10 cents each. 
Eugene J. Hall, 34 Wabas ve., Chicago, 


EVERY HOME should 
be adorned with Palms 
and other leaf and — 
ing Plants. We ha 
reenhouses full. VAlso 
ave hundreds of car- 
loads of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, — Plants, Vines, 


ulbs, is. 
Rarest new, choicest old. 
Send for our catalogue to- 
it tells it all, an elegant book, magazine size, 
profusely illustrated, free. 

Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., 
by mail post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger by express or freight. 45th 
year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 225, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Road Wagons at $16.45 
a Road Wagons at pooh 4 
Tep Buggies at #26. 
urries $43.50; 
~— \Spring Wagons $29; Single 
nS Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
ness $12. Also Carts, Saddles 
and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest ee prices. All correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Guaranteed as nppresented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 Van Buren St., B 177, Chicago. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine, 


‘¢Every Where.’’ 
You have all heard of Will Carleton, 
the famous poet and giitor, author 
= of “Farm Ballads,” m8, Legends. a 


etc. etc. p~ met 
% 8 Tatest poems, 
sketches and euies : 3 
ENZS A A} YEAR. 
O cents. 
co., 





oe, 













rete 









Y WHERE PU PUBLISHING 
Dept A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ED ee 


I andsomé ea' e 
and beautifully illustrated, 





for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, - Seaintety 
free. It is full of bargains. 1 the Bul 
Plante, R ney. Fruita, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
a fe} eon a ANAME to each. Don’t 
names. ” 
iach end roe FOR neue Several cs veral varieties shown howe 
at nes fo ori alee etoae 
cuapeteed my bargain address on '° 
Tell your y, aund tons Lane receive a copy. 


F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 68, Kose Hill, N. Y. 








EARIN 


BY SELLING 


BAKER’S Teas, Spices, Flavoring 
Extracts, Perfumes, Etc., 


among your friends and neighbors. One 
lady writes: “* I earned my bicycle in 
just two weeks from the very day of 
sending for first circular.” Sell a total 
of 100 to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Bicycles, three 
grades (send us orders 
for about $10.00 worth at 
a time) ; 75 Ibs. for Boys’ 
or Girls’ Bicycle ; 5 Ibs. 

for Comet Camera; 
10 Ibs. for Crescent 

Camera; 30 Ibs. for 

Peek-a-Boo Cam- 

era ; 50lbs.for Baker 
Folding Camera; 50 

















A BICYCLE.CAMERA 
WATCH OR TOILET SET 


Tbs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Waltham or 
Elgin Gold Watch and Chain ; 45 Ibs. for 
Ladies’ Chatelaine Gold Watch and Pin; 
2 lbs. for Ladies’ Silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Pin: 15 Ibs. for Ladies’ Nickel 
Silver Chatelaine Watch and Pin; 15 
lbs. for Toilet Set. ten pieces; 25 Ibs. 
for Tea Set: 50 Ibs. for Dinner Set; 90 
lbs. for Gordon Baker Sewing 
Machine. 
Transportation pre- 
paid. Write for 
Catalogue and 
full particulars. 


W. G. Baker, 
Dept. Y, 
Springfield, Mass. 

















Send us a POST ALE 


and we will mail you free 


Samples of Work 


MADE ON THE 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 


We guarantee that no better work can be done on 
Our subscribers and readers 
only pay $19, freight prepaid east of Colorado. 
The New Companion is equal in every respect to 


any sewing machine. 


any $45 sewing machine. 
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Send for Samples and FUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Penmanship and ong 2 BY MATT. 
LLU! 


Send 10c. for BEAUTIFULL wi Syd a: 
Temple’s Business College, Box Champaign, I) 












PARKER 

HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair 

a lesarient growth. 
mover cis Restore Gray 
scat iss diseases & hat falling 
and $1.00at D e 

— 


SWEET PEAS ==" 


p in ONE-QUARTER FOUND 
me i nad sent to any address, post-paid, for 
only 15 cents in coin or 8 two-cent stamps; also 
a fine collection of Flowering Bulbs sent with 
each package, FREE! 


SOMERVILLE NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 


pel VLTRY-DAYS 


Baperieliy at bn gragen of the 
year; yours don’t then mak« 
them. How to do this is told in 


“FARM-POULTRY,” 


the best Poultry Paper — printed of 
tical information By doll —<y Publishe: 
twice a month. — or six 
months. Subscri = oo ample copy / sent fre 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 


Arrow Paste-Spreader 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


BETTER THAN A BRUSH. USERS SAY: 


“It works to agrtection.” “ Wonder how I got alon- 
without it.” “I'll never go back to the brush or finger 
The clerk, photographer, student, and all who us 
paste will appreciate this practical invention. If you 
stationer cannot supply you MA "ll send post-paid at 
same price, 10c, each, or $1.00 per dozen, with ful! 
directions. LIBERAL TERMS TO DEALERS. 


ARROW PASTE-SPREADER C0., Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 


A Child’s ‘-.: Suit $1.90 


Wool 


Mode from Remnants of our Fine $2.00 and 
00a yers Saal — rh was left over trom 
a Gre: Department. 61.90 
, don’t Ray ., ¥. the « shee te say nothing of the 
making and linings, Order today before 


they are all . 
REMNA NANTS will accumulate in our 
large tailoring store—d 
what we Will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater 
4 ial to make a child's suit. The cloths consisted of gen 
uine imported all weel English cassime re« 
and Seotch cheviots—all medium & dark shades 
in beautiful mixtures and nea: check patterns. None 
of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3 00 a yd 
We made everyremnant into knee pants suits (like cut) 
to fit boys from 4 to 38 pews old, and now offer 
them forthe wonder price o $1.90. The suits are splen- 
m didly tailored, perfect in fit and — and are guaran- 


double our a ia 
send this adv 

— with choice of shade 

d pattern; give age of boy, state i? large or smail for age and we'll 
cond the suit C,0.D. by express, and allow you to try it on the boy 

pay onecent. If just as represented and worth doub! 

our price then pay the express — $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. rite for free cloth sample« 
of suites for boys from 4to 19 years old. 


The H. LOUIS VEHON C0.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, lt! 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGHVAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 


eeeeeeeee eee eee SESS SESE E Se 


—Sirerey 
SOAPS 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkia Soap Mig. Co., Larkin rkin Street, Buff Buffalo, N. Y. 


50 BULBS, 


25 CENTS. 


Will grow in the house® 
or out of doors. Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Fuchsias, Oxalis, Jon- 
quils, Daffodils, Dewey 
Lily, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
olus, Chinese Lily, Be- 
gonia,Gloxinia, Lilies of 
the Valley—all postpaid, 
25c., in stamps or coin. SS 
As apremium with these Bulbs we will sen! 
a giant collection of flower seeds—over 200 varietie 


Free 
Address HILLSIDE NURSERY, Somerville, Mas< 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 

















py aay Elegant 
garden of 
the best- 
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And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer Sully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 24th. 





















is cup shape, with self- 

adjusting Ballin center,adaptsitse!f 

to all positions of the body,while the 

‘ ball in the cup presses back the 
intestines, just as a person does with the 
finger. With light pressure the Hernia is held se- 
curely nF and night,and a radical cure certain. [tis 
easy durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 














What is so important 
Health —impossible witho. 
pure water! It stpon: 
age and its infirmities. 


The Sanitary Stil! 


is simple, economical, and et! 

tively produe es distilled (th 
only pure) water Our #10 5' 
has twice the capacity of othe! 
and is cay a SE ee ognized 

U. 5. Gov’t. Sor bookle 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 139 Ne. Greea ‘Soest, CHICAGO 
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ADVENTUROUS BUMBLEBEE.—Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes sang the praises of the 
“burly, dozing humblebee,’’ which he described 


THE 


as an “animated torrid zone.’’ But according to | 
recent investigations by entomologists, Doctor 
}folmes’s 


‘yellow - breeched philosopher” is | 


THE YOUTHS 
HOW BOYS BECOME 


SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


A member of Congress writes: “‘ / began to read the 

Scientific American when I was ten years of age, and 

| though tt has not made a scientific man of me, it has helped 
| to make me an American.” 


| Che Scientific American 


|} is a journal of entertainment and instruc p= and 
a most desirable “ youth’s companion.” It is an ac- 
| knowledged source of reliable information and is uni- 
versally recognized as the standard authority on 
scientific subjects. It covers a wide field, embrac ing: 
MECHANICS, RES NNeRINS, PHYSICS, MAGIO A 
ELECTRICITY, THE NAVY, ASTRONOMY, NATURAL 
HISTORY AND MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC SUB 
JECTS. 

Terms $3.00 a Year, or $1.00 for 4 months’ trial. 

ng Sample Copy Free to Companion readers. 


extraordinarily fond of cold climates, for it | MUNN & CO., Publishers, 363 B’way, New York. 


appears to be the only kind of bee native to 
\laska. Mr. Trevor Kincaid made a special 
search for bees among the Alaskan wild flowers 
last summer, and found only bumblebees. Dr. 
W. H. Dall, when in Alaska, also failed to find 
bees of any other genera. This recalls a 
picturesque incident attending Colonel Fremont’s 
ascent of the great peak bearing his name in the 
Rocky 


settled on his knee. Peary saw a bumblebee at 
the northern end of Greenland, and bumble- | 
bees are also common in Siberia. 

MEANING OF THE GHOST DANcE.—In 
one of the recently published volumes of the 
Smithsonian Institution Mr. James Mooney 
explains that the underlying principle of the 


Sioux ghost dance is the doctrine that at some | 


time the whole Indian race, living 


upon this earth, 
death, 


a kind of trance, in which they 
can see and converse with their 
dead relatives. The medicine- 
man plays the part of a mesmerist, 
keeping the sun full in the face of the dancers, 
making passes before their eyes, and twirling 
sticks and feathers until they become entranced. 
Such warlike outbreaks as that of 1890 are due 
to the attempts of ambitious chiefs or medicine- 
men to anticipate the Indian millennium through 
the annihilation of the white man. 


ELECTRIC POWER IN MINING.—The appli- 
cation of electrically transmitted power to ore- 
crushing mills, situated at the mines, is regarded 
as working almost a revolution in some mining 
operations. At the Shcba gold-mines in Africa 
water-power is transmitted by wire for a distance 
of five miles, and an enormous saving in the cost 
of milling the ore has thus been effected. Ina 
mountainous country no other means of convey- 
ing power is comparable with a flexible copper 
wire, which crosses hills and valleys, and winds 
one way or another with equal ease. 





BACTERIA IN HAILSTONES.—Several vari- 
eties of bacteria have been discovered in freshly- 
fallen hailstones. Two of them appear to be 
new, according to their discoverer, Mr. F. C. 
Harrison of Guelph, Ontario, while others are 
manifestly of terrestrial origin, and must have 
been carried up into the clouds by winds or 
ascending air-currents. 


A Buzzarv’s CHICKEN.—In order to prove 


Society, in London, that he had really caused a 
buzzard to hatch and rear a chicken from a hen’s 
egg, Mr. A. F. Crossman recently exhibited a 
series of photographs showing the hatching and 
subsequent feeding of the chicken by its strange 
foster-mother. Mr. Crossman thought it very 
wonderful that the maternal instinct of the 
buzzard had overcome its liking for chicken flesh, 
but another member of the society produced 
records to show that eagles had hatched out 
goose-eggs and then tenderly reared the goslings. 
LIGHTNING AND WIRE FENcES.—In the 
month of September last 266 head of live stock 
were killed in lowa by lightning, and 118 of the 
victims were found in close contact with wire 
fences, If the fences did not serve as pathways 
for the fatal discharges, at least, it would appear, 
ad afforded no protection to the animals near 
m. 


WaAstE oF WATER.—In Philadelphia an 
experiment was recently made to determine the 
waste of water in the city. A test was made on 
the houses in two streets, which included nearly 
600 inhabitants. 
of water per inhabitant were expended, it cannot 
be said used. This is about 4 barrels for each 
person, manifestly a great waste. Of the 179 
gallons only 24 gallons were utilized. 

ARTIFICIAL PEARLS,—The Chinese method 
of producing artificial pearls by introducing some 
foreign substance into the pearl oyster is open to 

a difliculty; the oyster sometimes expels the 
oot from its shell. A French experimenter 
has devised an improvement. He makes a hole 
in the shell and introduces a little bit of mother- 
of-pearl. The oyster cannot get rid of this, and 
dep = the nacreous layers un it until it becomes 
a pear 
pear! may be used. The subject was fully dis- 
Cussed before the French Academy of Sciences. 


About two years suffice. A smal) true | 


Mountains. He thought he had left | 
everything pertaining to the lower world far | 
beneath him, when suddenly a bumblebee buzzed | 
through the chilly air, and to his astonishment | 


or dead, will be reunited in life | 
untroubled by | 
hunger or disease. The) 
object of the dancers is to fall into | 





It was found that 179 gallons | 








DECORATORS 


WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 

paper, from our large sample 
| books. No knowledge of the 
| business or experience neces- 
| sary. All prices marked in 

plain figures, from which we 
| give liberal commissions and 
| also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Sixth Ave.and 11th St. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 








COMPANION. 





FALLING HAIR 


is frequently caused by a torpid condition 
of the scalp—washing the head dries both 
hair and scalp and increases the evil. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleanses without drying or debilitating the 
hair or scalp, it positively prevents further 
lossof hairandencourages renewed growth 
by ——e the anes foilicles and 
keeping the head free from dandruff. 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Elastic Hospital Belt. 


This belt gives absolute su 
port to the abdomen an 
particularly designed to re- 
eve and correct weakness in 
that part. Itis greatly appre- 
ciated by patients recovering from 
operations for appendicitis, etc., and is 
invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 
dency to corpulencyand overcomes the dangers attend- 
ing violent exercise, jarring, jolting, ste. 
measure by hand, of elastic thread simila: 
in our celebrated Elastic Stockings, only heavier. Fit 
qasenghecs if measurements are correctly taken. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 




















INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR HIM. 


PEPSALT 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is incorpora- 
ted digestive substances natural to the stomach. Fill your 
salt-cellar with Pepsalt 
your meals. 
does not supply the necessary amount of the dissolving 
or digestive juices. 
your meals makes good this deficiency, 


and use it in place of sait at 
If you have indigestion your stomach 


Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
as you 
take with every mouthful of your food a similar 
substance to that which is required and at the 
yy time, and your indigestion is a thing of 
e past. 
Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and 
try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 64 Sheriff Street. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pepsalt Cures and Prevents Indigestion. 








ro 
<RED Pig, 


| BS ia99 PRIZE 47,8 f 


to the satisfaction of the members of the Linnean | 


WALL PAPE 


Samples Mailed Free 
~ upon request. Our papers are all high 
“J class and much cheaper than your 

local dealers’ prices. New Floral, 


M4. 6«Chintz, Damask, Denim, 
effects, etc., etc.,5c.to 10c.per roll. 
Beautiful and high-class Tapes- 
tries, Louis XIV., 

tine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Em- 

bossed Leather, the New Greens and 

Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., 

10c., 12}¢c., 1c. and up to 50c. per roll. 


t 


<a i 
Stripe 
Empire, Byzan- 


etc., at 


rir |l 


These superior papers can only be 


bought from us or our agents. 


One 


price everywhere, and we pay the 


freight. 


If you have only one room to 


decorate, see our new patterns before 


you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to sell on commission from 
our large sample books, showing hundreds 
atterns. 
vertising signs, illustrz ated 
refer customers to our 
agents, who write us for samples. The 
business pays from the start, for no local 
dealer can carry one-tenth the 
, or sellas cheap. A 
pleasant and profitable business, requiring 
no capital or experience. 
are now selling our papers every year. 

For samples or particulars about the 

agency, write to nearest address. 

We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the 
five best wall-paper designs. Contest closes 
July 1, 1899. Samples of prize-winners sent 
toall contestants. Book of instructions and 
full particulars can be obtained of agents. 


of beautiful 
handsome 
circulars, and 


designs and colorin 


We furnish free, 


variety of 


Over 9,000 agents 


OC A OES NIE! tS RE oT OR 
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|}1 “ Hobson’s 





: pkt. Asters. 


95 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles—enough of 


OUR FAVORITE” Soh 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage, 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. A child can applyit. Shows 
no brushmarks; Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as 
chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
etc. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
NEW YORK, 17 F Barclay St. CHICAGO, 67 F Lake St. ; 
Best Seeds 
that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages, —tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical infor- 
mation of real value to all who would raise 
the choicest Vegetables and most beautiful 
Flowers. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 






































1899 
GARDEN 
ana FLORAL GUIDE 


Thé Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate 
our soth year in business is a work of art. 24 
¥ pages lithographed in colors. 4 pages souvenir; 
5 nearly + ¢ es filled with fine half-tone illus- 
trations Dewere, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits,etc. It is too expensive to give away 
indiscriminately, but we want everyone inter- 
ested in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
fore we will send a copy of the Guide with a 
Due Bill for a5 cents’ 145 cts We havea 
worth of seed for only * new plan of 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the tull amount of your pur- 
chase to buy other goods. Don’t fail to get 
our catalogue, it will pay you. 
W Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 
Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 
up to deat on all subjects relating to garden- 
ing; soc.a year. Special 1 offer—the 
Magazine i year, and the Guide for a5c. 


; JAMES VICKS SONS, "CHESTER w 
933 399393339 CCC CECEEE EEE 
———— 


Monarch 


Bicycles 


$95 $35 $50 


Quality Better Than Ever. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 


20 Pkts. CHAMPION SEEDS am) 10c. 
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Alyssum. 
i “ Beautiful 
Cosmos. 
1 “ Oypress Vine. 
Choice. 
“ Carnation. 
“ Calendula. 
“ Heliotrope. 
Candytuft. 
“ Snapdragon. 
* Petunia. 
“ Dewey 
Vietory 
“ Poppy. 
Morning 
Glory. 
* Sweet Pea. 
“ Devil in the 
Bush. 


~ 


“ Four-o’eclock. 
“ Virginian 
Stoc 


“— ee 


“ Ageratum. ’ 
1 “ Hollyhock. “ Dewey Victory.” 

All of the above choice annuals, including many 
new varieties, sent post-paid to any subscriber of this 
paper on receipt of 10 Cents in Silver or Stamps. 


DORCHESTER SEED CO., 65 Dracut St., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
a pi of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.% a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for fite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made i : Post-office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your Name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
eu) 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








AFTER MIDDLE AGE. 


HE causes that prolong life 
beyond middle age are some 
of them beyond the control of 
the individual. The inheri- 
tance of sound organs from a 
rugged ancestry is an exam- 
ple of this kind. 

Yet it is easy for one of 
middle age to precipitate pre- 
maturely the season of old 
age; while on the other hand, a reasonable modi- 
fication of the habits of life may long extend the 
period of active usefulness. The man of advanc- 
ing years should continue to indulge in bodily 
exercise, but in moderation, and not immediately 
after meals. 

Less food should be eaten as the “fires more 
slowly burn,” if one would avoid premature old 
age. The act of eating should be more slowly 
performed, and even an occasional ipdulgence to 
excess in the pleasures of the table should be 
avoided. 

The Sage of Concord, whose philosophy was 
practical as well as “transcendental,” found in 
late life “‘little food and often’’.to be the safe 
rule. A well-known American physician consid- 
ers it of benefit to miss a meal occasionally. 





The number of meals should be less rather than | 


greater, he believes, and “red”? meat should be 
eaten in great moderation—not more than once a 
day. It will be seen that the philosopher and 
the physician ure at one in this—that less food 
is needed after middle age. At any age intem- 
perate eating rather than intemperate drinking 
is the common sin against bodily health. 

In regard to the use of alcoholic stimulants as 
conservators of vitality, it must be said that they 
have no value as such. If used at all, it must be 
in small quantities and well diluted with hot 
water; and even so, they generally do harm 
rather than good. Hot water is in itself a stim- 
ulant of no mean value, and to those addicted to 
the practice of slowly sipping a glassful once or 
twice a day it has proved to be in every respect 
beneficial. 

It may be said that the watery element of hot 
tea, which few condemn if properly made, com- 
monly receives too little share of credit. 

Unnecessary worry is sometimes indulged in 
because but few hours of sleep are possible in 
later life. Less work requires less sleep, and 
physical labor requires more sleep than mental 
work. On the other hand, long hours of sleep, 
combined with heavy eating, directly promote 
early old age. 

Sensible rules of hygiene, and temperate living 
in its broad sense, tend to increase the enjoy- 
ments of life, as well as the length of it. The 
cultivation of the habit of avoiding worry, while 
not usually included among hygienic rules, is 
hardly exceeded in importance by any other. 

Cheerfulness and hopefulness ‘are among the 
physician’s most valuable allies. Not only are 
they sometimes decisive in ¢ritical stages of 
disease, but they have a direct and constant 
influence in postponing the weakness and decay 
which come with advancing years. 


—_——¢—____ 


GOLD CARELESSLY HANDLED. 


Men have risked a great deal in the search for 
Klondike gold, but the way it is handled in that 
country would astonish those who are accustomed 
to bankers’ methods. Miss Flora Shaw, writing 
from Dawson City to the London Times. says 
that the carelessness with which the gold is 
aandled at the mines is equal to the recklessness 
with which it is spent in town. 

On account of its weight the men do not, as a 
rule, carry their own gold. In the log cabins in 
which the miners live it has to take its chance 
along with boots, cooking utensils and provisions, 
waiting to be transported by the first pack-train 
passing down to Dawson. Any receptacle is 
good enough to hold gold. Old tobacco canisters 
and apricot tins stand full of nuggets upon the 





| shelves, and sacks of gold dust are flung upon the 
| floor. One little pack-train of three mules brought 
down, not long ago, one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of gold in common sacks, 
over which the mule-driver, acting on his own 
responsibility, fastened a bit of sail-cloth, lest a 
mule, falling on a rock or against a branch, 
should accidentally rip open a sack and spill the 
contents. The whole lot was thrown with other 
goods into the packer’s office, and left there until 
the following morning. 

On another occasion forty thousand dollars’ 
worth was sent down on one horse. The packer 
in charge did not know who had given it to him, 
and there was no sign of ownership attached. It 
was duly claimed the next morning and identified 
by the fact that within the larger sack of dust 
was a small sack of nuggets. 

The bags are never sealed, but are merely tied 
at the mouth by a leathern thong or a bit of 
twine. 


PUNISHING AN EDITOR. 


Curious methods of punishing indiscreet editors 
are in vogue in some countries. In “South 
American Sketches” Mr. Crawford describes the 
interesting experience of an editor who had been 
unfortunate enough to give offence to the ruling 
powers by the freedom of his criticisms. 


The editor was arrested and confined in a 
narrow passage between the cages of two jaguars, 
notorious for their bad tempers and their intense 
dislike for human society. 

The intervening space was so regulated that 
neither of the ferocious animals could get its 
paws quite to the middle line between the cages; 
so that a spare, active person, if very careful to 
follow the classical advice about the advantages 
of steering a middle course, might manage to 
pass without — injury, though the achieve- 
ment would be both exciting and dangerous. 

Our editorial friend happened to be stout, and 
therefore was the more easily reached by the 
occupants of the cages. As if to add insult to 
injury, he was given a chair on which to sit, and 
at the same time was furnished with a cory of his 
own paper, the issue which had brought him into 
trouble, in order that he might meditate upon its 
contents. 

He tried to sit motionless and bolt upright, 
feeling those sleepy, cruel eyes fixed upon him. 
At the slightest movement, or the rustle of the 
paper, uneasy mutterings arose from the cages, 
and a paw would stretch stealthily toward him. 
Leaning quickly to the other side, he was sure to 
be met by the ugly claws of the second jaguar. 
It was a case of Scylla and Charybdis. 

ar few minutes the jaguars became wildly 
excited and clawed fiercely at the shrinking 
editor, who, do his best, could not escape those 
rending toe-nails. His clothing was torn to 
shreds, but except for a few scratches he was not 
really injured. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


It is sometimes possible for a lawyer to prove 
that his opponent is the wiser man, as in a story 
printed by Every Where. A police a was 
disposing of cases at the rate of about two a 
minute, with great exactness and dignity, being 
judge, jury and attorney all in one. 


“Then you are sure you recognize this handker- 
chief as the one stolen from you?” he said to a 
complainer. 

“Yes, your honor,” was the reply. 

j a do you know it is yours?’”’ demanded the 
ustice. 

“You can see that it is of a peculiar make, your 
honor,” replied the witness. ‘That is the way I 
now it.” . 
“Are you aware, sir,” shouted the justice 
drawing a similar one from his pocket, “tha 
there are others like it?” 

“Indeed I am,” replied the questioned one, still 
more placidly. ‘I had two stolen.” 


FITTED THROUGH THE BARS. 


Difficulties only inspire a man of genius. Wit- 
ness the Golden Penny’s story of the correspon- 
dent who, while confined in a Cuban jail, asked 
‘for some clothing to take the place of his rags. 


but when the tailor arrived the prisoner found he 
could only consult with him through the bars. In 
order to be measured he had to stand as close to 
them as he could get. 

Ina few days, however, the tailor again appeared 
with the garments cut out and pinned ether 
for fitting on, and this he accomplished by stretch- 
ing. his arms through the window-bars as before, 
until the “‘fit”” was to his mind correct. 

When the correspondent came to wear this 
extraordinary suit he found it most satisfactory 
and well-fitting—so much so that it is being worn 
in London now with much pride. 


THE BEST PARISHIONER. 


“Which sort of man is most helpful to you?” 
asked one clergyman of another. “I mean to 
you, personally and individually.” 


His friend looked puzzled, and the questioner 
went on. “Is it the man who agrees with all your 
views, and so helps you with his sympathy and 
comprehension, or the independent thinker, who 
argues with you, and stimulates you to write 
convincing, stirrihg sermons?” 

“If you really want to know,” said the older 
man, with symptoms of a smile at the corners of 
his mouth, “‘it isn’t either of those men who helps 
me most. It’s the man who may or may not 
agree with my views, but who cares enough about 
my sermons to come to chureh on stormy undays 
x = ~ aad people stay at home. He’s my bes' 

elper 


IN THE FASHION. 


When a subject is “in the air,” everything 
seems to speak of it. 


Tommy came running into the house in great 
excitement. 

““What’s the matter?” asked his mother. 

“Found two double-yolked eggs in the barn!” 
he exclaimed, breathlessly. 


his father, looking up from his newspaper. 
“Never!” said the excited boy. ‘We've been 
keeping chickens three years, too!” 
ell,” said Tommy’s paternal ancestor, shak- 
ing his head lugubriously, ‘“‘when even the barn- 
yard fowls declare in favor of the policy of 
expansion, I may as well give in!” 
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Townsend, 


STAMPS. 150 var., new and used fore 
Mexico,10c. ;2 unused foreign, 15c. ;15. 
gal, 10c. ; 6 Cuba, 94 or 96, 10c. Chas. ¥. 
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‘ixfon, 0. 
In 1858 Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


said of 
Brown’s BRONCHIALTROCHES 


“T think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 
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PURE WATER. 


Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Diseases, 


Rheumatism, 
+  Dyspepsiaand Indigestion 
are many of the ills of 
the human body which 
are cured by drinking 
pure distilled water. 
THE RALSTON STILL 
urifies the most_in- 
ected water by elim- 

























inating all poisonous 
animal and mineral 
matters, making it 


clear, drinkabie and 
pleasant. May be oper- 
ated on the range or 
over a gas or oil flame— 
/ in fact anywhere. 
THE BEST ONLY $10. 
Officiall endorsed 
the Ralston Health 
Club of America. 
ti Highest Award and 
Y Gold Medal at the 
—=* Omaha Exposition. 
Send postal for illustrated booklet “©,” which ex- 
plains everything. 
THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. 00., 64 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Lovell 
“Diamond” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town and city in this country. 





CATALOGUE, 


which will interest you, mailed free 
upon application. 
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pring Suits 





Instead of going to a 
tailor this Spring, sup- 
™ pose you try a Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx ready 

tailored suit at half the 
tailor’s price. You 
will find it will fit 
better, wear 
longer, 

keep its 

shape 
and be in 
better style 
and taste than 
anything the 
average tailor can 
make to your 
measure. 
f you would like to 
know more about the 
finest ready-to-wear 
clothes in America, 
send to-day for our 
Spring Style Book “E,” 
beautifully illustrated 
from life with fifteen 
half-tone pictures of 
stylish men in H.S. & M. 
clothes. It tellswhat men 
should wear and when. 
Every man should see 
it. Yours for the asking. 



































OCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
Every H. S. & M. suit is 
guaranteed. Prices to suit 
every purse. You can get as 
asuit for 00 
as the cus- i 5 pestle 
tom tailors — 
charge 30.00 for. 


& 


Sold only through the dealer. 
Ask for “Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Guaranteed Clothing.” If 
your dealer does not keep it write 
to us for the address of one who 

for our NEW 
LE BOOK “E,” showing what 
well-dressed men will wear this 
Spring. It is free. 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 





inside the collar of 
the coat. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
| Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 











He was told he might order a suit from a tailor; |1 


Have you ever found any before?” inquired | 








I know what I want. I’ve 
used Ayer’s Family Med- 
icines in my family for 
fifty years. I know 
all about them. I 
don’t know anything 
about yours. 

When I ask for 
“Ayer’s,” I want 
Ayer’s. Don’t tell me 
anything else is “just 
as good.” It isn’t, 
and I know it. 
“Ayer’s” is the best, 
and “Ayer’s” is the 
kind I want. 

Why, I remem- 
ber hearing mother 
say, over sixty years 
ago, that she couldn’t live 
without Ayer’s Pills. 


“Ayers?” I take it every 
upon it. 
the house. 
to my own grandchildren. 
Just give me my bottle 
go to the next store. 





“Isaid A 
not your 


And 
when I remember how dark and rich her hair was at 
seventy, I believe she used Ayer’s Hair Vigor, too. 

Do you suppose I’d use any other Sarsaparilla but 


It braces me up,—makes me feel good all over. 
And we’re never without Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
My grandmother gave it to me and I give it 


I know what I want. 
best, the old, reliable, and that’s “ Ayer’s.” 





er'’s 
Ss 







spring and fall, and I depend 


of “ Ayer’s,” or I'll have to 
I want the 
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Colonial Neighborliness. 


_ The households which formed New England 
were noted for godliness and neighborliness. In 
times of need a household turned to its neighbors 


for help. It never turned in vain, whether it 
was mourning or feasting, log-rolling or house- 
raising. ‘Those households knew not the word 
“codperation,”” but they habitually worked to- 
gether. In her “‘Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
Alice M. Earle makes prominent the inter- 
dependence of neighboring households and their 
every-day coéperation, which in outlying settle- 
ments frequently gave a name to the district, 
such as, “The Loomis Neighborhood,” ‘“The 
Robinson Neighborhood,” ““I'he Mason Neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

“Log-rolling’’ now forebodes a joint raid on 
the public funds, or a pooling of “private bills” 
to secure an appropriation; but originally the 
word indicated the generous codperation of 
neighbors in clearing the forest-ground for a 
neweomer’s home farm. At an early hour the 
strong men of the neighborhood would gather 
some morning before the settler’s log hut and 
chop hour after hour, but felling not a tree until 
the “drive” in the afternoon. The trunks of a 
large circle of trees were “under-cut,” or chopped 
half-way through. When all was ready for the 
“drive,” the final blow was given to the tall 
monarch of the group, whose wide-spreading 
branches and great length, as he fell, brought down 
his fellows, and they in turn their neighbors. 

In the autumn—the felling was usually made 
in the spring—came the “piling-bee,” or log- 
rolling. The neighbors again gathered to set 
fire to the tops of the felled trees and to roll 
together the charred tree-trunks. These were 
first “niggared off’ by burning across them with 
a small stick of wood till the long log was of 
lengths which could be dragged or rolled into a 
large pile, which was then set on fire. 

Stump-pulling and stone-hauling were also 
occasions for a friendly bee. There are stone 
walls eight feet wide to be seen in Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire, which stand as monuments of 
the codperation of our forbears who labored with 
many oxen, strong hands and willing hearts to 
clear off their neighbors’ farms and put them 
into comely shape. 

The women of those early days united work 
with sociableness. They called the union 
“change-work.”’ Two neighbors, in making 
soap or apple-buiter or a rag carpet, instead of 
each woman doing the work alone at home, 
would spend the day together. Both would 
work at the “job,” and find it much easier and 
more pleasing than if it had been all work and 
no visiting. In a few days the visit would be 
returned, and again soap, apple-butter or rag 
carpet would be made. Even the annual house- 
cleaning was made delightful by a ‘“‘whang,” 
or gathering of neighborly women to assist one 
another in that dire time. 

The vanishing of these kindly usages, and 
with them the passing away of the old-time 
neighborliness, prompts Miss Earle to this prose 
threnody: “‘We nowadays have generalized our 
sentiments, we have more philanthropy and less 
neighborliness ; we have more love for mankind 
and less for men. We are independent of our 
neighbors, but infinitely more dependent on the 
world at large. The personal element has been 
removed, to a large extent, from our social ethics. 
We buy nursing and catering just as we hire our 
houses built and buy our corn ready ground. 
Doubtless everything we buy is infinitely better ; 
nevertheless, our loss in affection and zeal is 
great.’’ 


+> 
+ 





Rapidly Disappearing. 

A writer in St. Paul’s says that the island of 
Ileligoland is crumbling away faster than any 
other place of the same size under scientific obser- 
vation. Disintegration has gone on at such a 
rate that descriptions and pictures of even sixty 
years ago are quite misleading now. Photographs 
of today, compared with views taken only 
twenty years ago, show how quickly the work 
of ruin is going on. Single columns now stand 
where a little time ago an arch was to be seen. 
One side of the arch has been washed away. 
The arches, and the caves to which they some- 
times lead, are picturesque elements in the scenery 
of Heligoland. The face of the sea-cliffs is 
literally honeyecombed with them. 

The island is simply a slab of red mar! rising 
very abruptly about two hundred feet out of the 
sea. It measures less than three miles in cir- 
cumference, and consists of two very distinct 
parts. There is the Unterland, a flat stretch of 
strand on which is a cluster of houses, and to 
which boats and steamers bring their passengers. 
This Unterland runs close up under the wall- 
like cliffs of the island proper, cliffs too steep for 
any practicable path to be made up them. 

Communication with the summit, or Oberland, 
is by means of a staircase of one hundred and 
ninety-two steps, divided into two flights. This 
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arrangement has of late years been supplemented 
by a huge elevator. Another cluster of houses 
is near the top of the steps. 

The people of Heligoland make the most of 
their resources. They have the visitors in the 
summer, and the great fields of potatoes that are 
planted on the level plain of the Oberland. The 
potatoes provide them food for the winter, when 
all communication with the mainland is cut off. 
Often before the visitors leave in the autumn 
there are storms that prevent the landing of 
provisions, and force the people to live on fish. 
The islanders send quantities of fish to Hamburg 
and other cities. 

There are now eighteen hundred people on the 
island. Sixty years ago they numbered two 
thousand four hundred, and in one period of the 
English occupation four thousand. They are of 
Frisian descent, and although they understand 
Low German, they have kept their own old lan- 
guage, as well as their costume and customs. 





PEEP O’DAY BROODERS 


have made our name famous 
everywhere. We refer you to 
the N. Y., Mass., R. I., Me., 
Experiment Stations, or to any 
well-posted poultry man. 


Hatch Your Chickens in 
Peep O’Day Incubators. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 





E. F. HODGSON, 


PWV VC CU VIC UCN VIEW VOU VOC UWrENVretCrenvrctNrN. 


' The 
Climate of 
California 


Is better than medicine for 
invalids, and is a tonic for 
the most robust. 

It is perfect weather, 
balmy and inspiriting. 
That is one reason why 
thousands are going there. 
Less than four days from 
New York and Boston by 
The California Limited, 
Santa Fe Route. 








Address S. W. Manning, Gen. N. E. Agt., 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston. 
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ACETYLENE GAS «:.. 


latest scientific solution of 

the lighting problem. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

For introduction only, we 

will sell one apparatus in 


not represented. 
A et 10 Light, $60 
C ogen 20 Light, $72 

at freight house, Chicago. 
Hundreds in satisfactory 
daily use. Approved by 
Underwriters Associat’ns. 
Send $10 with order to cover freight. Youset up 
and try for 30 days; if not satisfactory return 
and we will refund deposit, less freight 

Write for Booklets: 
“Authorities on Acetylene Gas," 2c 
“Acetylene Gas and Apparatus,”’ 2c 
Cut out and send this ad. with letter. 

30 years. Ref. Com’l Ag’ys. 











One of the daintiest 
and most delicate of 
the popular Baker Ex- 
tracts, and it is of Baker 
Purity, which means a lot 
to particular people. 
Our other flavors are Vanilla, 
Almond, Lemon, Chocolate, 
Coffee, Orange. From pure fruit. 
Decline the ‘‘ just as good’’ 
kinds and insist on Baker’ s. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





Box 50, DOVER, MASS. | 


any locality where we are 


HENS THAT PAY. 


Barred, White and Buff 
. ocks, Silver and 
White W yandottes. Win- 
ners at Boston, New Y¥ and 
America’s greatest shows. 
EGGS and Fowls for sale. 
Catalogue of America’s Great 
Hen Farm Free. 


A. C. HAWKINS, 
Box 12, Lancaster, Mass. 


XK Beautiful-Writing SOLID GOLD 
FOUNTAIN PEN “ 
Fully Guaranteed 


|CANVASSERS Wanted Everywhere. 
| New England Selling Co., Box 715, New Haven, Conn. 














ee HROW AWAY that pearl 

tapioca. It’s of no use; 
we can’t sell it since people 
have found out about 


Minute 
Tapioca! 


The ‘““Minute”’ requires no soaking, 
that’s why. It dissolves at once 
in boiling water or milk, and is 
ready for instant use. 


othe 


a 


30S WE 
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Minute Receipt Book and Samples 
Minute Gelatine and Tapioca 
sent for 2-cent Stamp. 





Just go among 
your friends 
and sell 


a mixed order 
in total to 25 
Ibs. for a Silver 
Watch and Pin ; 
45 lbs. for Gold ¥ 
Watch and Pin. 
These chatelainc 
watches are beau- 
tiful and fully war- 
ranted; or sell 100 
to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ 
or Gents’ ~~ 
Bicycle; 75 lbs. for 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bi- 
cycle; 50 Ibs. for 
Dinner Set or Fold- 
ing Camera; ro Ibs. 
for Crescent Camera 
or Gold Ring. Ex- 

ress prepaid. Write 

r Catalogue and par- 
ticulars. 


W.G. BAKER, 
Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 








-» BEST .. 
when with their food 
every day is mixed 
a small quantity of ... 


 Sheridan’s 


Condition 


Powder. 


It keeps them in good 
condition and is also a 
great egg-producer. 30 
years’ reputation. 


Sold by , Grocers, 
Feed-Dealers or y, mail. 25c, 
1 ey 5 for $1.00. Large 
2-lb. can $1.20. ix cans 
$5.00. Express paid. 

1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Custom House 8t., Boston. 
Sample of the best Poultry 

Paper sent free. 














WE GIVE THIS COUCH 





Watches, 
Ladies’ 


er, 
Sideboard, 
Metal Bed 
and 
Springs, 
Parlor 
Desk or 
Bicycle 


With a $12.00 Assortment of 


MEALINE SOAP 


And other Articles, viz.: 


10 Boxes Mealine Soap (3 cakes per box) at .2%5 $2.50 
50 Cakes Yale Laundry Soap at.06 2.60 
6 Cakes Pine Tar Soap at .10 -60 

8 Boxes Yale Elite Toilet Soap (3 cakes 
per box) at .25 -16 
4 Sticks Witch Hazel Shaving Soap at .10 40 

10 Cakes Cleanall, for metal, glass, wood- 
work, etc., t.10 1.00 

10 Packages Naptha-rine Washing Powder 
(1-Ib. pkgs.) at.10 1.00 
2 Bottles Pastorian Tooth Powder at .26 50 
2 Bottles Perfection Silver Polish at .25 50 
2 Bottles Orchid Cream at .2 .50 
1 Bottle Royal Orchid Perfume at .2% -25 
1 Bottle Carnation Pink Perfume at .2% -26 
2 Bottles Violet Perfume at .2 -50 
1 Bottle Geb Appie Perfume at .25 -25 
1 Bottle White Heliotrope Perfume at .25 25 
1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume at.2%5_—.265 
$12.00 


SELL IT ALL OR KEEP WHAT 
YOU WANT AND SELL THE REST. 
The premium you select is aeipoed with your order, 
all charges prepaid. 90 days allowed for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 





MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Two | 
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But 


two 
This 





if yours does, use “‘Nervease.”’ 

ll cure most Headaches in Five Minutes. 
Send us five 2-cent stamps for our Calendar in 

colors, with picture of dogs, 9x11 


It 


OUR HEADS Never Ache, 





inches, and 


10-cent packages of NERVEASE. 
ldress Dept.A, 


offer good until March 15th. Ac 


NERVEASE COMPANY, Boston. 
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+ Jams 


Zz 





Johnson’s 


HOME-MADE 





am Sandwich? | 





ad Preserves. 


Just what every boy wants for his lunch. 
Made from choicest fruits in their season 


Pure ana Wholesome. 


Quince, Damson, Peach, 


t. 


Put up in stone crocks glazed on the in- 
side, that do not absorb the juice and flavor 
from the fruit, and keep the contents in- 
definitely even after being opened. 
jar alone is worth half the price you pay, 
for domestic purposes. 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Pineapple, Apricot, Fig, 

Curran: 


The 


5-Ib. crocks 50c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


A. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
222-224 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Y using the ‘Old Grist 
Mill’* Wheat Coffee Pot 
a clear, delicious cup of 

coffee is obtained without waiting 

for it to settle, and without addi- 

tion of any material to clarify it. It + 

is specially adapted to ‘‘Old Grist Mill’? Wheat 

Coffee, and is the best Coffee Pot on the market for any kind of coffee. 

We want agents to sell the Old Grist Mill Coffee Pot in every 
neighborhood. It’s as good as ‘‘Old Grist Mill’? Wheat Coffee, whose 
great popularity should recommend this special Coffee Pot everywhere ; 
besides, its simplicity and beauty and its unique straining device com- 
mend it to the good judgment of any housekeeper at once. 


IT SELLS ON SIGHT. 


ng ny have some spare time and want to make some money quickly, get the agency for this Coftee 
Pot for your town or neighborhood, Our Proposition to Agents is Most Liberal, send for it. 


_ RETAIL PRICES OF OLD GRIST MILL COFFEE POTS. 
1 quart Aluminum $1.85 I quart Tin . 
y " aS 2.00 # ete Ee ee 
1 pound ‘Old Grist Mili’’ Coffee free with each pot. 


Jf you cannot become our agent bul would like one of these Coffee Pols, we will send you one express 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 60 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 





































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








FEBRUARY 23, 1899. 
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Unless you like 
‘An take * - 


‘GREENES, 


WARRANTED @ 7 


SYRUP-TAR 


IT’S A GREAT REMEDY, because we can war- 
rant it. On every package you find the words, 
“No Cure, No Pay.” What does it mean? It 
simply means that if a 50-cent bottle of Greene’s 
Warranted Syrup of Tar does not cure your 
cough or cold, that your druggist will refund 
you your money. This is the agreement we 
have with all druggists. 


Auy Druggist can get Greene’s Warranted-Syrup of Tar for you 
of his wholesaler if you insist. 
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The Favorite Food. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is the 
tavorite in the kitchen as well as in the dining room. One 
package not only will furnish many different meals, but also 
will serve as the basis of many different dishes. Unlike other 
breakfast foods, Pillsbury’s VITOS makes appropriate dishes 
for dinner, tea and supper. Mistress and maid agree that 
Pillsbury’s VITOS is the ideal wheat food for all occasions. 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














If Ge Depended ... 


upon Agents for the distribution of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine, we could not afford 
to sell it for less than $40.00. SF pF 





By shipping all Sewing Machines FROM THE FACTORY TO 
THE HOME we avoid numerous expenses and commissions, and 
Save our customers one-half the cost of the Machine. 


We have one style at $19.00, also another 
with the New Drop Bead Cabinet at $21.75. 


Both Styles Delivered Free in New England. 


If this announcement interests you send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postal. We will mail you a full Descriptive Circular, 
also a few Samples of Work done on the Machine. 
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